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THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF TO-DAY. 


BY ANNE H. 


OMEN’S clubs, in one form or 

another, have become so much a 
part of our modern life that it seems 
strange that such questions should still 
be asked as ‘‘What is the use of a 
woman’s club? What does my wife 
want with a club? She has her home 
and her husband and her children, what 
more does a woman want? Why can’t 
women talk to their friends in their own 
drawing-rooms ?>—they manage to do 
their fullshare of it anyhow! Home is 
the best place for women,”’ etc., ad in- 
finitum. 

Yet such questions are still asked, as 
if to prove that the world does not move 
on in a solid phalanx of reform, while 
scattered all over the face of the civilized 
world are women’s clubs in large number 
which by the pleasure and profit they af- 
ford give an eloquent reason for their ex- 
istence. 

Women had been inveighing against 
men’s clubs for a hundred years or more. 
It was but fair that men should take their 
turn in crying down the formation of 
clubs for women, especially as they re- 
garded them as dangerous organizations, 
detrimental to the peace of households, 
hot-beds for the ripening of revolutionary 
ideas, and centres for the promulgation of 
manifestoes on woman’s suffrage, woman’s 
rights, and woman’s wrongs. It is, how- 
ever, encouraging to notice that the 
higher education of women, and the 
broader education of men (if we may 
venture to so express it) has made each 
sex realize more fully what a club means 
- toeach. We seldom hear such diatribes 
against men’s clubs as were once too fre- 
quent. Women, from their own .experi- 
ence, have learned to appreciate that a 
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club stands for something more than a 
place where men lounge, smoke, play 
cards, or take an occasional meal; in short, 
a convenient refuge from the monotony 
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of home-life. It’s larger meaning, a 
place of rendezvous, where men may dis- 
cuss with their fellows questions of the 
day, or ventilate at leisure their pet 
theories and hobbies, has been revealed 
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to women, while the woman’s club, in 
view of the many good works that have 
come out of it, and by proving that it does 
, not inevitably lead to Jellaby housekeep- 
ing and dire confusion in domestic rela- 
tions, has dissipated many of the preju- 
dices that met its first advance. 

The basis of the club theory was ut- 
tered recently by a physician, known in 
general literature as well as in that of his 
chosen profession, when, on being inter- 
rogated as to where he found the best 
book reviews, replied, ‘“‘In the drawing- 
rooms of the women I visit.’ This say- 
ing, which would naturally make all 
women honor that good physician, strikes 
the keynote of the woman’s club, which 
was primarily designed as a place for the 
free discussion of subjects of general in- 
terest, especially in the lines of literature 
and philanthropy. 

Nor is the club idea a mushroom 
growth of last night or the 
night before. Like all good 
institutions that have come 
to stay, it was evolved from 
some antecedent system, and 
finds its rooting far back in 
history. As early in French 
life as 1614, we behold fore- 
shadowings of the woman’s 
club of to-day in the bril- 
liant réunions of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, where the 
young Marquise, Catherine 
de Vivonne, gathered about 
her the most learned men 
and the wittiest and most 
cultivated women of Paris, 
simply for the pleasure of 
hearing them converse on lit- 
erary subjects, past, present, 
and to come. The early 
meetings of the Adfe/ were 
held before Richelieu had 
founded the French Acad- 
emy, hence the little circle 
of the salon bleu of the 
Marquise de Rambouillet 
contributed in no small de- 
gree to the formation of the 
French style and taste, in 
those early days, being the 
high tribunal before which 





were brought the literary productions of 
all the great writers of France. Here 
also was developed a new art, to which 
the clever women present contributed in 
no small measure, the art of lively, pol- 
ished conversation, in which France has 
ever since taken the lead. 

The fact that men and women both 
assembled at the Rambouillet does not 
do away with the fact that this was a 
woman’s club. It was a woman’s inge- 


nuity and taste that planned and deco-: 


rated the beautiful Ad¢e/, and it was a 
woman’s fine tact and sensibility that 
drew so many elements together in har- 
monious conclave. 

Mrs. Hannah More undertook to satir- 
ize the Hotel de Rambouillet in some of 
her witty verses, but after all it differed 
little in scope and aim from the Blue 
Stocking Society, or Club, of London, 
in which she and her friends found such 
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delight. - This club was founded some 
time prior to 1771, and consisted, in the 
words of the incomparable Boswell, of 
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as one might naturally infer, but from the 
bas blew of a certain Mr. Benjamin Still- 
ingfleet, a long-forgotten scholar and 
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CLUB-HOUSE (nearly completed) AT I2TH AND SANSOM STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


‘evening assemblages where the fair sex 
might participate in conversation with 
literary and ingenious men animated by 
a desire to please.’’ Its title was derived 
from the color of no woman’s stockings, 


haunter of book stalls, who little knew 
that his name and fame were to be pre- 
served to the world through the frequent 
appearance of his blue-gray stockings at 
a woman’s club. Old Admiral Boscawen 
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seems to have given the name of Blue- 
Stocking Society to the animated little 
circle in his off-hand sailor fashion, and 
a foreigner, taking the joke literally, as 
foreigners are wont to do, spread abroad 
the title das d/eu as distinctly applying to 
literary women. The fact that Mme. de 
Rambouillet’s réunions were held in a 
blue drawing-room probably helped to 
set the color. 

The woman’s club of to-day cannot 
fairly be considered a renaissance of the 
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salons and clubs of another age, for al- 
though resembling them in certain re- 
spects, it has taken form and color from 
the needs of time and place. It may be 
looked upon rather as an evolution from 
tendencies fostered in the feminine mind, 
in such centres of thought and expression 
as the sa/on of France, and the Blue 
Stocking and other clubs of England, of 
numerous literary societies in America, 
notably those of New England in which 
Margaret Fuller and other shining lights 
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of the transcendental school sustained an 
important part, and, last but not least, of 
all the Dorcas societies and charitable so- 
cieties over the land, which have found 
their latest and truest development in or- 
ganized and systematized effort. 

Not as the result of an abolition move- 
ment or a temperance movement or any 
other special agitation has the woman’s 
club been evolved ; but as part of the 
widening of thought with the process of 
the suns, which, with all the discourage- 
ments which may surround it, is one of 
the hopeful features of nineteenth-century 
life. Women, finding that each year 
more and more of the world’s work in 
the lines of education and philanthropy 
must be done by them if done at all, real- 
ized the necessity of meeting together to 
reap the benefit of each other’s experi- 
ence, and to catch the mental stimulus 
of the flashes of light that are thrown off 
when thought strikes thought and mind 
touches mind in earnest discussion. The 
value of this sort of mental training men 
have long recognized, hence the debat- 
ing clubs in colleges and schools for 
young men, and their constant meeting 
together, later in life, ‘‘ to talk matters 
over’’ in clubs and societies. It is only 
within a few years that women have felt 
the importance of such intercourse, in 
connection with the various lines of work 
in which they are engaged. Hence the 
woman’s club, which came to meet two 
great needs among the sex, organization 
for general helpfulness and organization 
for intellectual development. The ideal 
club seems to be the one that combines 
the two branches, the philanthropic and 
the intellectual. 

The New England Club, founded by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and other ladies 
of Boston, is a pioneer organization in 
the lines of philanthropy. The New York 
Sorosis, that has recently celebrated its 
twenty-third birthday, is almost exclu- 
sively an educational and social club. 
Papers on a wide range of subjects are 
read by its members, and very delightful 
monthly luncheons are given in_ its 
rooms at Delmonico’s. The New Cen- 
tury Club, in Philadelphia, established 
some years later, has taken color from 




















the philanthropic city of its birth, al- 
though by no means neglecting the in- 
tellectual and social features of Sorosis. 
This latter, which has the honor to be 
the first among women’s clubs in Amer- 
ica, seems to have started into being in 
consequence of a refusal, and finally a 
churlish assent, to a request made by 
some prominent New York women con- 
nected with the press to pay for their 
tickets and attend a dinner given to 
Charles Dickens in 1868. The assent 
was finally given because Mr. Horace 
Greeley refused to preside unless “the 
women had a chance,’’ but with such 
evident reluctance, and so late in the 
day, that it was taken for a refusal, and 
the ladies who had desired to dine with 
the English novelist stayed at home and 
formed their club, which they called So- 
rosis, ‘‘an aggregation,’’ ‘‘a growth to 


culmination,’’ freely translated, a helpful 
and progressive sisterhood. Soon after, 
the Press Club. gave a breakfast to which 
they invited Sorosis, and where its privi- 
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leges were to sit still, eat, and be talked 
to. Then Sorosis gave a tea to the Press 
Club, and let it sit still, eat, and be talked 
to. Finally the Press Club and Sorosis 
gave a dinner together, in which honors 
were easy in regard to the eating and the 
talking. This was the first public dinner 
ever given at which women sat down on 
equal terms with men, paying their own 
bills, and dividing the privileges and the 
exercises. Alice Cary wrote a sparkling 
little poem about it, four lines of which 
ran : 


‘“‘ Let lightning, harnessed to the ¢cable, 
‘Trample old ocean into spray 
With news that women sit at table 


"99 


Above the salt to-day! 


The first meeting of Sorosis was held 
at the house of Mrs. J. C. Croly, better 
known to the world as “Jennie June,’’ 
the writer of so many pleasant letters. 
Alice Cary, the Western poetess, was first 
President of the club, although her fail- 
ing health permitted her to take no very 
active part in its organization, while its 
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Vice-President was Mrs. Croly, who was 
later its President for a long term of years, 
and who recently, in acknowledgment of 
her services as its founder, has had the 
title of Honorary President of Sorosis 
conferred upon her for life. Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour, who combined the of- 
fices of Secretary and Treasurer, was also 
an indefatigable worker in these organi- 
zation days, while in its early and later 
list of members appear the names of such 
women as Emma Willard, Ida Greeley, 
Lucretia Mott, who was interested in all 
progressive movements, Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas, sometime President of Sorosis, 
Erminie Smith, the scientific woman, 
Mrs. Rebecca A. Morse, who is so out- 
spoken and frank that she has named 
herself ‘*‘Sorosis bulldog,’’ Kate Field, 
the journalist, Mme. Demorest, Mrs. Ter- 
hune, who, as ‘‘ Marion Harland,’’ has 
written so much, that we always think of 
her pen in hand, and Mrs. May Wright 
‘Sewall, who was President of the Wom- 
an’s Council held in Washington last 
winter, where so many clever women rep- 
resented all shades of progressive thought 
among women. Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, 
who was Vice-President of this Council, 
was one of the founders of Sorosis and 
recently its well beloved President. She 
retired from office at the spring meeting, 
amid the warmly expressed regrets of the 
club, to give place to Dr. Jennie M. 
Lozier, sixth President of Sorosis. 

The New Century Club, of Philadel- 
phia, one of the most flourishing organ- 
izations of its kind, came into being in 
1877, to meet a long-felt need for mutual 
consultation and support among women 
working in educational and philanthropic 
lines. Its first meeting was held in the 
parlor of Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, the scheme 
for its organization being offered by Mrs. 
Eliza Sproat Turner. Upon its early list 
of membership it has the honor to in- 
clude the names of such women as Mrs. 
S. C. F. Hallowell, first President of the 
club, Mrs. Henry C. Townsend, Mrs. 
Aubrey H. Smith, Mrs. Emily W. Tay- 
lor, sometime President of the club, Mrs. 
Henry Cohen, Miss Emily Sartain, Pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Design, Mrs. C. L. Peirce, who makes 
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such a good Treasurer that the club has 
never been willing to relieve her from 
her arduous duties, and Miss Louise 
Stockton, who has frequently demon- 
strated that dull records may be made 
pleasant reading by the aid of ready wit. 
Miss May G. Lewis presided over the 
club for several years, until she deserted 
it for a Western home, to be succeeded 
by Mrs. Charles G. Ames, and later by 
Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, who now con- 
ducts the meetings in such a genial and 
home-like manner that its several hundred 
members feel that for the time being 
they belong to one happy family. 
Notable among the founders of the 
New Century Club is Miss Mary Grew, 
long an active member of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, working shoulder to 
shoulder with Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone 
Blackwell, and other leaders of that great 
movement. <A bust representing Lucre- 
tia Mott’s clear-cut features adorns the 
rooms of the New Century Club, while 
Mary Grew’s voice is still heard among 
its members, sounding, as through all the 
years of her useful life, its clear note for 
freedom, whether against the tyranny of 
man, as in the old slavery days, or against 
that of custom or of fashion in our own 
time. Like Miss Grew, Mrs. Rachel Fos- 
ter Avery, a much younger member of 
the club, enters into all advanced move- 
ments of the day, and like her she isa 
clear and incisive speaker. It is impos- 
sible, however, to speak of all the good 
workers in this little army of women. The 
Legal Protection Society, in which Mrs. 
Hallowell and Mrs. Coggins take an ac- 
tive part, is worthy of an entire chapter 
while, if we were looking about for a de- 
scriptive title in brief for Mrs. Turner, we 
should call her the ‘‘ Queen of Clubs,’’ 
so many has she organized. Not only is 
she one of the parents of the New Cen- 
tury Club, but of the Children’s Country 
Week Association, which had its begin- 
ning in her parlor, of the Neighborhood 
Guild in Philadelphia and of a large 
Working Woman’s Club, at 1132 Girard 
Street, which grew out of a cooking class 
and other evening classes, started at the 
New Century Club, soon after its organ- 
ization. Here several hundreds of young 
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women meet together in the evening for 
mental and physical exercise, for, besides 
its numerous classes, in various branches 
of learning, the Guild makes provision 
for the cultivation of the muscles as well, 
having for the use of its members a fully 
equipped gymnasium to which they are 
indebted to the liberality of Mr. George 
W. Childs, who frankly confesses that 
women comprise the best part of the cre- 
ation and should have whatever they 
want. Evenings there are at the Guild 
devoted exclusively to recreation and so- 
cial pleasures, those who started this 
Working Women’s Club believing that 
our girls need pure and. healthful enjoy- 
ment quite as much as solid instruction. 
The parent club, like its child, the Guild, 
has also its seasons when social pleasures 
rule the hour, when teas, receptions, and 
luncheons are given, and sparkling toasts 
proposed and responded to. Shall its 
members ever forget the epigrammatic wit 
of one fair lady, who in answer to the 
toast, ‘*‘ The Men,’’ replied, ‘‘ As fathers 
indespensable ; as lovers irreproachable ; 
as brothers leaving something to be de- 
sired ; as husbands the best that we can 
get.’ It was unanimously agreed that the 
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father of the epigram, Greek, Latin, or 
French, could have done no better. Even- 
ings long to be remembered were those 
graced by the presence of such guests as 
Prof. Maria Mitchell, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Madame Durand, the Conways, 
and Dr. Amelia B. Edwards.: The oppor- 
tunities and facilities that it affords for the 
reception and entertainment of stranger 
guests, especially of women of distinction, 
is one of the advantages of a woman’s 
club, and one that would alone offer for 
it a satisfactory raison a’ étre if one were 
needed for an institution that makes so 
many claims upon the public regard. 
The strongest claim, however, that the 
woman’s club makes upon the popular 
heart is based upon its power for good in 
the community. It is not too much to 
say that every wise and progressive move- 
ment undertaken by Philadelphia women 
is warmly seconded and aided by the 
New Century Club. The appointment 
of police matrons, whose presence has 
done so much to mitigate the perils and 
horrors of the station-house to young 
girl vagrants, was earnestly advocated by 
its members, and many a prisoner and 
pauper has reason to be grateful to Mrs. 
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Ames and Miss Mary Grew for exploit- 
ing culpable neglect and atrocities in 
prisons and almshouses, that the male in- 
spectors passed by in serene confidence 
that all was well within because it looked 
well from the outside. Perhaps no in- 
stitution started by this club has called 
forth more earnest gratitude from work- 
ing women than the Legal Protection 
Society, whose mission is to lend an ear 
to those who are unable to collect their 
earnings, to mediate between employer 
and employed, and to bring about a 
settlement, with or without appeal to law. 
Many a poor seamstress or nurse has 
placed her case in the hands of the 
Society, and many a ‘‘ respectable 
citizen ’’’ has been shamed into paying 
his just debts simply by an appeal from 
the ladies in charge. When, however, 
recourse is had to justice, it is served out 
in no scant measure, several able lawyers 
having placed their services at the dis- 
posal of this Society, which reported one 
hundred and six cases during the first 


year of its existence, and in the past year 
a considerable increase of cases, and quite 
a snug sum of money put into the pockets 
of those who had earned it. 

The Working Woman’s Guild has long 
since outgrown the limits assigned to it 
in the club-house, and has set up for itself 
in a separate building, where, in addition 
to its numerous evening classes, by which 
between seven or eight hundred girls are 
benefited, it has, for two years, been try- 
ing the much-talked-of experiment of 
Trades Classes for young women. 
Classes in dress-making, millinery, type- 
setting, and glass-cutting have been car- 
ried on with marked success, and such ex- 
pert work-women have been graduated 
from the Guild that Mr. James Mac- 
Allister, Superintendent of the great 
Drexel Industrial School, now being com- 
pleted in West Philadelphia, has expressed 
a desire to have the benefit of the advice 
and experience of the women who 
started the Guild classes, in his large 
field of labor. It has even been whis- 

















pered by little birds singing east and 
west that this great industrial school for 
women would never have been established 
(in its present form) by Mr. A. J. Drexel 
had not the women of the New Century 
Club learned the practical benefit of such 
classes, in their pioneer work in the Guild. 

All this and much more the New 
Century Club does for the good of the 
world outside, while for its own members 
it provides lectures, readings, and classes 
for various studies, Shakespeare and 
Dante classes, and classes in Political 
Economy, language, and current litera- 
ture all finding place here. Another 
class that some persons would consider 
unnecessary for the average woman is a 
conversation class, and a very delightful 
one, led by Mrs. Garrison. A Browning 
class, started in 1886 by Miss Mary Co- 
hen, has been so ably conducted by her 
that it has expanded into a full-blown 
Browning Society, with a membership of 
over four hundred persons, at whose 
meetings some of the brightest men and 
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women in Philadelphia are gathered to- 
gether to express their ideas on Browning 
and his fellow poets. 

A number of clubs, East and West, 
have sprung up in the wake of such pio- 
neer organizations as the Sorosis, the 
New Century Club, the New England 
Club, and the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, 
which came soon after, notably a large 
and successful club in Chicago, IIl., from 
which have grown out an Industrial Art 
Association, and other valuable institu- 
tions. As educational factors alone, it is 
impossible to compute the benefit of such 
centres of light as the woman’s club has 
been to many of our Western towns. 
People have scarcely ceased to exclaim 
over the fact of the existence of such 
clubs in the East when they learn that a. 
woman’s club was organized in Oakland, 
California, as early as 1876, thus ante- 
dating a number of prominent Eastern 
clubs, and that the statistics of such or- 
ganizations in Western towns prove that 
their growth is richer and more rapid 
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than in the East, probably because the 
necessity for them is greater. Nor is this 
all, the woman’s club has reached from 
America across the sea to the Orient, and 
late advices report a flourishing organiza- 
tion of this kind in Bombay, India, com- 
posed of Parsees, Hindoos, Mahome- 
dans, and Euranians, to the number of 
two hundred. In this Sorosis club of 
Bombay we learn that its members are 
being instructed in parliamentary lore 
and other practical branches, and that it 
includes six distinct castes in its member- 
ship. It is said that this club, founded 
and presided over by an _ intelligent 
woman physician, Dr. Ryder, bids fair 
to do much to break down the wretched 
caste distinctions of this country, and to 
free from their long years of oppression 
the unhappy child-widows of India. The 
Bombay Sorosis, following the lines of 
our Western organizations, is already 
projecting an industrial school, in which 
women may learn how to earn a living 
and to carry out their motto, which 
sounds so strangely trite to our ears, 
‘* The world was made for women also.”’ 
On a bright Easter Sunday, when new 
gowns and hats blossom all along Broad- 
way, it seems to have been made entirely 
for them. Yet Indian women have only 
begun to realize that any share of the 
world’s sunshine is theirs, and this 
through the agency of a woman’s club! 
It is not just this that woman’s clubs 
are doing, establishing a comradeship 
among women of all nationalities and 
conditions. This is one of the import- 
ant works of the General Federation of 
Clubs, which recently held a convention 
in Orange, New Jersey, at which over 
sixty clubs were represented by their 
Presidents, among them Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston ; Mrs. Joseph P. Mum- 
ford, of Philadelphia; Mrs. Croly and 
Mrs. Clymer, from the Sorosis, and, 
wonder of wonders, the President of the 
Salt Lake City Club! If there ever was 
a place that seemed to need the regener- 
ating influences of a woman’s club it is 
Salt Lake City, when lo! in answer to 
the need there arises a fully equipped 
club. Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown 


is the honored President of the Federa- 





tion of Clubs; nor is this the same or- 
ganization as the Woman’s Council, held 
last winter in Washington, although it is 
not difficult to compare the two, as many 
of the same persons were present at both 


meetings. Over the immense concourse 
of women that met in Washington in 
February, Miss Frances E. Willard pre- 
sided, opening the Council by a thought- 
ful and suggestive paper on the subject of 
‘*Women and Organization.’’ At this 
Council such interesting and pertinent 
subjects were discussed, as ‘‘ State Con- 
trol and Social Care of the Vicious and 
Dependent Classes,’’ ‘‘ The Care of De- 
pendent Children,’’ ‘‘ Police Matrons, 
and the Evolution of Women in Litera- 
ture,’ while Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
explained the relation of ‘‘ Woman’s Suf- 
frage to Other Reforms,’’ and Miss Mar- 
garet Ravenhill defined the objects of the 
Woman’s Health Protective Association. 

One of the practical benefits of organ- 
ization into clubs is the encouragement 
and assured position in life that they give 
to self-supporting women, the class that 
Mr. Grant Allen is pleased to consider as 
deplorable accidents of the passing mo- 
ment. 

Although there are few women who 
are willing to admit that the single and 
self-supporting in their ranks are abnormal 
developments and blots upon the face of 
civilization, the number is still smaller 
who will deny that the happiest state of 
society is that in which the men make all 
the money and the women spend it all. 
The wheels of the social car have run far 
off the track, however, and actual facts 
confront us in the shape of thousands of 
women who are obliged to make their 
own livings and those of others depend- 
ent upon them. Hence any system or 
organization that holds out a helping 
hand to such, must be looked upon as a 
benefit to the whole social order. Mr. 
Allen, himself, admits that the single and 
self-supporting woman should not be 
handicapped in the race for existence, in- 
deed should be helped, for abnormal pro- 
duct as she is, she is a product of the age 
which has no right to disown her any more 
than the helpless children, idiots, and 
paupers who cling to her skirts. This 

















sort of responsibility, women are ready to 
assume in club organization. Their at- 
titude toward the self-supporting of their 
own sisterhood is well expressed by a 
large-minded and most feminine English 
woman, herself a happy wife, although 
engaged during all her married life in the 
literary work that helped to eke out her 
own livelihood and that of her husband. 
Far from feeling herself in a false posi- 
tion, Lucy Smith rejoiced in her power of 
self-support, and said in regard to her 
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the educating and training of her own 
children and the ordering of her house- 
hold, or the presiding over educational 
institutions for the instruction of the 
children of others; or the making of 
her own living in some legitimate pursuit, 
is one of the avowed objects of the 
woman’s club. By thus giving woman 
a higher and broader outlook upon life, 
and by making her mote intelligent, it 
aims no blow at the divinely-appointed 
relations between man and woman, deem- 
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less fortunate sisters : ‘‘ The better trained 
women of the future will have their sor- 
rows, but half the misery our generation 
goes through is lack of pursuit, unfitness 
for any because of the defective mental 
training we have had. * * * There is a 
better time coming—lI shall not see it, 
but I am glad to have seen its dawn.’’ 
To bring about such a result as this, 
namely, to fit women more fully for their 
duties in life whatever they may be, 
whether the noblest that comes to woman, 


ing that her larger mental breadth will 
not cause her to fail in the tenderness, 
sympathy, and ‘‘ childward care,’’ that 
are the crowning honor of womanhood 
but will rather conspire to make her, in 
the words of one who has sung her high- 
est praises, more worthy to be 


‘Interpreter between the gods and men.” 


As a rule, club organizations among 
women are not rich in worldly goods, 
and few of them own the _ buildings 
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in which they meet, hence it is pleas- 
ant to know that the Woman’s Club of 
Wisconsin has a beautiful headquarters of 
its own in Milwaukee. The Athenzxum, 
as it is called, is the result of the organi- 
zation of a stock company of women, 
incorporated in 1886 with design and 
intent to build a club-house. A view of 
the photographs of the beautiful parlors, 
class-rooms, and assembly-room of the 
Wisconsin Club, and a lecture by its 
President, Mrs. Fitch, inspired the New 
Century Club last winter to form a some- 
what similar stock company, comprising 
about two hundred of itsmembers. They 
now expect to realize a long-cherished 
dream of occupying their own house next 
year, which is rising as if by magic 
from the ashes of two old houses on 
Twelfth Street below Chestnut. The 
presiding genius of this modern Alad- 
din’s palace is Mrs. Henry C. Townsend, 
President of the Building Committee, 





SOROSIS CLUB IN ROMBAY. 


while its architect is Miss Minerva Parker, 
who promises that even the fabled ‘* Roc’s 
egg’’ shall not be wanting to complete the 
perfection of the newclub-house. In ad- 
dition to parlors, class, and committee 
rooms, it is to be provided with a large 
assembly room, that will accommodate 
five hundred persons. This hall is to be 
decorated in delicate shades of blue, 
terra-cotta, and peach, to harmonize with 
some handsome figure panels painted by 
Miss Gabrielle D. Clements. These pan- 
els have decorated the walls of the Cen- 
tury Club-rooms on Chestnut Street, for 
several years, from which they will be 
moved to the new house on Twelfth 
Street, which its owners fondly hope to 
occupy in November. 

A more recent development of the club 
movement in our large cities jis the dis- 
tinctly social club, either in town or out, 
which is used as a place of rendezvous 
among women and for luncheons, after- 


(From ‘* The Home Maker.’”’) 


















noon teas, and the like. Such clubs are 
the Ladies’ Club, of New York, and the 
Acorn Club, of Philadelphia, which have 
a large membership among fashionable 
women, and are found to be especially 
useful to those who live out-of-town, af- 
fording a convenient place in which their 
members may rest after shopping, meet 
their friends, or where they may stay 
overnight after a ball or opera. The 
country club-house is more especially 
dedicated to out-of-door pleasures, and 
forms a pleasant objective point for an 
afternoon ride or drive. The woman’s 
portion of such clubs is generally an ad- 
junct, as in the Manheim, Melrose, Rid- 
ley Park clubs, and in the Boston Town 
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and Country Club. The women have 
their own buildings in some of these 
clubs, as on the Manheim grounds, 
where Tuesday is ladies’ day, especially 
dedicated to them, and to afternoon 
teas. Even where the women have their 
own houses and grounds in these out-of- 
town clubs, there seem to be no objec- 
tions made to the admission of the other 
sex, especially on gala days, when they 
are found to be useful, and sometimes 
ornamental in a picturesque boating or 
tennis costume. 

The Woman’s Club, however, as such, 
is a close corporation, allowing no male 
members, except a few associate mem- 
bers, and these with no voting privileges. 











A CORNER OF THE DINING-ROOM IN THE WISCONSIN WOMAN’S CLUB. 


THE 


RIVALS. 


BY BESSIE BARROW, 


*YT°IS over: our poor rivalry is dead as thou. & 

To me is left the open field of triumph now: 
And see, to do me honor how thy subjects vie with mine, 
How quickly falls to me that vaunted power of thine: 
Clustered about my feet, thy courtiers old and young, 
Yield unto me all homage, who once thy praises sung. 
My hand thy sceptre sways. Mine is thy queenly crown. 
Its weight of envied glory, and of wide-spread renown 
Becomes me well. Alas! unchallenged in my pride, 
Methought the envy of my soul with thee, had died ; 
And dreamed not, that with breaking heart I now should humbly crave 


A portion of that holy peace that rests within thy grave. 
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A SOUTHERN SOUVENIR. 


BY CLARENCE B. MOORE. 


IX years ago when I could walk as fast 
and as far as the best of them through 
a hot Florida day, behind the dogs amid 
broom-grass or piney woods; when all 
was sunshine and I did everything, as the 
Romans built their villas at Baiz, as 
though life were eternal ; I concluded to 
join a friend, a rattling good shot and a 
rattling good fellow, who reported great 
quail shooting at Gainesville, the county 
seat of Alachua in the northern portion 
of Florida. Well, I went down, and 
many a good day we had over old Joe 
and Jeff; and seldom did we return to 
our comfortable rooms in the snug little 
hotel without a goodly tribute levied 
upon the bevies of birds for ten miles 
around. But at last the keen edge began 
to wear off, and in the evenings I found 
myself wishing that just one girl from 
the North might turn up at the house, to 
brighten the evenings a little. There 
were middle-aged persons galore, of both 
sexes, and a few consumptives, some of 
whom had said ‘ good-bye’’ to their 
friends at home for the last time; but 
not a solitary girl was there at the hotel. 
One afternoon as I was seated upon the 
piazza (we had given the dogs a rest that 
day) a party consisting of a rather stout, 
matronly old lady, a pale, thin little girl, 
and a lithe young maiden of about eigh- 
teen, a pretty, black-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
girl wearing a scarlet wrap, walked up 
the steps, passed by me, and entered the 
office. I followed soon after, and caught 
a glimpse af the scarlet wrap going down 
the corridor. I next inspected the reg- 
ister and saw: 


Mrs. B. EDMINSTON, 
Miss ErFiE EpMINSTON, » Alton, IIl. 
Miss KaTIE EDMINSTON. 


That night at tea, Effie looked my way 
a good deal, and I vainly endeavored to 
guess whether I or my suit of checks was 
the centre of attraction. After tea the 
Edminston family, without entering the 
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parlor, went immediately to their rooms 
and the next morning (having consid- 
erately concluded to rest the dogs one 
day longer), I learned upon inquiry that 
they had left the hotel. 

‘¢ They went early in the morning and 
have most likely gone to some boarding- 
house,’’ the clerk informed me. Gone ; 
and without leaving a trace ! 

Ino longer had any heart for the birds ; 
and the big ‘‘ gators ’’ down at the lake 
could bask all day in the sun unharmed, 
as far as I was concerned. 

One morning my friend, bursting into 
my room, cried out, ‘‘ The girl in the 
scarlet wrap is seated on Dr. Masy’s 
piazza !”’ , 

Dr. Masy did not live a block from the 
hotel; she had lighted among the de- 
Wasn’t I happy ? 

Now, Dr. Masy, though a dentist, 
also loaded cartridges for sportsmen, and 
I knew him quite well. So, having no 
teeth needing repairs, I took around a box 
of shells and asked him to load them for 
me. The girl in the scarlet wrap was not 
in sight. ‘*Do you keep any boarders, 
Dr. Masy ?”’ I asked. 

‘*No, Mr. Mo’ (Southerners never can 
pronounce the r) ; no, sah; I don’t keep 
boardehs,’’ said the Doctor, somewhat 
coldly. ‘‘A family from [Illinois has 
rooms here and takes meals with us, sah, 
but I wouldn’t keep boardehs, sah.’’ 

‘* Pardon me,”’ I said. 

After I had explained at length all 
about the cartridges and no Effie had ap- 
peared, ‘‘ Dr. Masy,’’ Iasked, ‘* will you 
introduce me to the young lady who is 
stopping here ?’’ 

Dr. Masy did not seem to enter into 
the idea very warmly and said something 
about her ‘‘ not being at home.’’ 

The next morning I was around again 
with another hundred shells, but the 
Doctor was glum and I made no headway. 
During all this time I had caught not a 
single glimpse of the scarlet wrap or its 














black-eyed owner. As I began to de- 
spair, a deus ex machina, in the shape of 
an old friend who had spent the previous 
winter at Gainesville, and.who had shot 
many a day with Dr. Masy, arrived at the 
hotel, and upon hearing the state of the 
case, volunteered his services. He went 
straight to the Doctor’s, saw Miss Effie, 
was introduced, and took me round that 
evening. 

Wasn’t she nice! Imade up my mind 
that it was not the suit of checks, but 
J, upon whom she had bestowed her 
glances. 

Neither the old lady nor Dr. Masy 
seemed to relish my attentions very much, 
however, and to make myself ‘solid ’’ 
with them, when I invited Miss Effie out 
to drive, I asked her little consumptive 
sister to go also. I got a two-seated 
wagon and secured the services of a ven- 
erable colored man to do duty with the 
reins. 

Well, we went so long through the 
piney woods that it grew dark and cold 
and we had to take the delicate little sis- 
ter from her seat alongside of the driver 
in front and place her between us. When 
we reached her door I asked my com- 
panion if she would go out with me fora 
little drive on the following day. She 
hesitated, looked embarrassed, and said 
at last that she could not. I went home 
feeling that she had had enough of me. 
I was very silly, very impetuous, and I 
fear, not conceited enough in those days. 
After that I went at the quail harder than 
ever. 

My two friends welcomed me as a 
prodigal son, and shoot followed shoot, 
some lasting two or three days, our nights 
being spent in deserted houses, relics of 
the prosperous times of cotton, ‘‘ befo’ 
the wah.”’ 

In the evenings Miss Effie used to walk 
into the hotel and buy a stamp at the 
counter (the post-office was only around 
the corner) looking at me in a sad little 
way as Isat smoking in the hall. I would 
raise my hat very politely, but that was 
all. Two weeks went by, and the day 
before the one I had appointed for my 
departure arrived. In the afternoon I 
chanced to pass Dr. Masy’s, and on the 
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piazza sat Miss Effie in her scarlet wrap, 
with her pale little sister by her side. 

‘‘Won’t you come up here?’’ she 
asked, a little nervously. 

“‘T can’t,’ I replied; “I am going 
down to my tea.’’ 

‘* Please come ; just a moment, I want 
to speak to you,’’ and turning to the lit- 
tle invalid she thoughtfully told her that 
it was getting too cold for her outside. 

I went up and extended my hand: 
‘¢ Good-bye,’’ I said, ‘‘I am going to- 
morrow.”’ 

Effie started. ‘* You mean on one of 
your shooting trips ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘No,’’ I answered, ‘‘I am going for 
good.”’ 

I don’t know what Effie wanted to tell 
me, for all she said was ‘‘ When ?”’ 

‘«Ten, to-morrow,”’ said I, and rising 
with a bow, I sauntered toward the hotel. 

In ample time I strolled into the cars 
the next morning and the first thing I 
saw was Miss Effie in her scarlet wrap— 
the wrap less scarlet than her cheeks— 
alone in a seat. She motioned me to 
her. 

‘¢ Please sit here,’’ she said; ‘‘I am 
going only to the first station,’’ she 
added, hurriedly. ‘‘I must tell you 
something. Dr. Masy has told mother 
from the start (for we had seen you at 
the hotel before you were brought to 
call), that you were a rich young fellow, 
thinking only of pleasure, and that she 
had better keep me out of your way. I 
knew she would not let me drive with 
you two days in succession at the begin- 
ning, and I was forced to decline. Had 
you asked me again in a few days, there 
would have been no objection; but you 
never did. Oh! I wanted to go so badly, 
and before I knew you, I was so unhappy 
and lonely here that I used to cry at 
night. I can’t endure the Southern 
young men, Dr. Masy’s friends. Oh! 
dear, I could not let you go thinking I 
did not like you.’’ 

The locomotive whistled, the train 
stopped, I took her hand for an instant, 
she almost ran out; the cars moved on; 
I caught one glimpse of a scarlet wrap ; 
and that was the last I ever saw of little 
Effie. 
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EXAMPLE. 
BY WM. S. WALSH. 


AD it is for me to see 
What I am and ought to be. 


In the ardent days of youth 
Beauty seemed the only truth. 
All the world methought was fair, 
All was pure that dwelléd there. 
And I sought to make my soul 
Worthy of its lofty goal, 

Worthy as a mate to stand 

With the noble, pure, and grand, 
With the dwellers in the land. 


But, alas! I woke to find 

Sin and error in my kind ; 

Woke to find the vulgar Real 
Crush and quench my bright Ideal. 
Felt I had not strength to move it, 
Felt I could not rise above it, 

And I fell, woe worth the crime, 
To the level of my time. 


Yet it seemeth still to me, 

As I ponder wearily, 

Had I one man chanced to see 
Such as I had hoped to be, 
Had I found my bright Ideal 
Once incarnate in the Real— 
Like a beacon in the night, 
Shedding glory on the right— 
At the shining of that ray 

All my night had turned to day 
I had never lost my way. 


Sad it is for me to see 
What I am and ought to be. 


Yet the bitterest gall I¢drink 

Is the thought I sometimes think 
When my neighbor’s step I mark 
Stumbling blindly in the dark. 
Had I filled the loftier plan, 
Been the high, heroic man, 
Made my neighbor’s bright Ideal 
Once incarnate in the Real— 
Like a beacon in the night 
Shedding glory on the right— 
At the shining of that ray 

All his night had turned to day 
He had never lost his wa-. 
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BY W. E. NORRIS, 


AuTHor oF ‘‘A BacHetor’s Biunper,”’ ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘‘ No New THING,’ 


CHAPTER I. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL GARDEN-PARTY. 


HERE isa certain ideal sense of the 
fitness of things, common to all 
educated—possibly also to uneducated— 
persons, from which the mind can never 
wholly divest itself, and which maintains 
its sway, notwithstanding the exhaustive 
knowledge of human nature and this evil 
world which most of us are tolerably con- 
fident that we possess. Experience, 
to be sure, has taught us that the 
standard of morality is no higher amongst 
rustics than amongst citizens, that the 
clergy are by no means exempt from the 
petty failings which mar the characters of 
laymen, that lawyers are not necessarily 
rogues, nor sisters of charity and Sunday- 
school teachers necessarily saints—in 
short, that humanity is pretty much the 
same all the world over, and that we shall 
not go very far wrong if we meekly 
murmur the responses in the Litany on be- 
half of our neighbors as well as of our- 
selves. Nevertheless, we are apt to be 
shocked when we come across what we im- 
agine to be exceptions to our imaginary 
rules ; we cling to the notion that sundry 
localities have sundry characteristics be- 
longing to them as of right, and a cathe- 
dral close will, no doubt, continue to be 
generally regarded as the abode of digni- 
fied leisure, scholarship, and piety until 
such time as the Radical reformers get 
their will, and deans and canons are swept 
away, together with other survivals of a 
less utilitarian age. 

There exists, of course, a small minor- 
ity of persons who have no illusions left 
upon the subjects of deans and canons ; 
and these, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
are the deans and canons themselves, with 
their respective wives and families. They 
know, if nobody else does, that under the 
shadow of those time-worn Norman and 
VOL. LXI.— 38. 
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Gothic edifices, which testify to the faith 
of our ancestors, generation after genera- 
tion of gossips and scandal-mongers have 
lived and died; they know very well 
what dignified leisure means, and have the 
best of all reasons for being aware that 
ecclesiastical magnates are but mortal. 
And to no one could the latter unques- 
tionable fact have been brought home 
more painfully than it had been to Mrs. 
Stanton, the widow of a late canon of 
St. Albyn’s, who had lost a thousand a 
year by her husband’s lamented demise. 
After that deplorable event Mrs. Stanton 
continued to reside at St. Albyn’s. She 
had become accustomed to the place; 
she doubted whether any change of quar- 
ters would prove a change for the better, 
and, as she had an only daughter, whose 
interests it would be necessary to take 
into consideration in due season, she 
thought that, upon the whole, her wisest 
course would be to remain amongst the 
friends whom she had made. These 
friends, it is true, showed themselves ex- 
tremely amiable ; still there was a tinge 
of patronage about their. amiability 
which constantly reminded her of her re- 
duced circumstances, and perhaps that 
was why she entertained no very exalted 
opinion of them as a class. 

One spring afternoon she was walking 
with her daughter from the suburban villa 
in which they now dwelt toward the pre- 
cincts where Canon and Mrs. Pickersgill 
were giving a garden-party, and it was 
little that she had to say in favor of gar- 
den-parties or of Canon and Mrs. Pick- 
ersgill. 

‘«Tt isn’t so much the dullness of these 
entertainments that I object to,’’ she re- 
marked ; ‘‘ one knows they are bound to 
be dull, and the Pickersgills, I suppose, 
couldn’t be anything else if they tried: 
what I do so hate is the ill-natured talk 
that always goes on at them. Well, one 
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comfort is that Mrs. Pickersgill and every- 
body else will be so full of Ida Pember- 
ton’s wedding this afternoon that they 
probably won’t have time to say anything 
particularly ill-natured about us.’’ 

‘IT don’t think they often say ill- 
natured things about us, mamma,’’ the 
younger lady returned, ‘‘ and I don’t see 
why we should care a pin if they did.’’ 

‘¢That is just it,~my dear Violet,”’ 
sighed Mrs. Stanton; ‘‘ you don’t see a 
great many things which it would be 
better for you to see, and you won’t be 
guided by those who are older and per- 
haps a little wiser than yourself. No girl 
can afford to be talked about—certainly 
no girl in your position can—and you do 
make yourself talked abont by galloping 
across country without a groom. It is 
not the thing, and I have no answer for 
Mrs. Pickersgill and the rest of them 
when they tell me that it is not the 
thing.’’ 

‘« The next time that they tell you so, 
mamma, you can answer that they have 
been misinformed, and that it isn’t usual 
to gallop across country after the hunting 
has come to an end,’’ observed the girl, 
composedly. ‘‘ Bob must have exercise, 
you know. I would cheerfully allow a 
groom to ride behind me if I had a 
groom or a second horse to mount him 
on; but as I have neither, I can’t help 
riding alone.’’ 

‘¢ You could help it if you choose to 
give up riding,’’ returned Mrs. Stanton ; 
but she spoke in faint-hearted accents, 
not as one possessed of authority. 

In truth she had long since abandoned 
all serious efforts to exercise control over 
her daughter, whose will was a strong one, 
whereas her own was weak. The least 
skilled of physiognomists might have 
seen at a glance which of these two ladies 
was born to command and which to obey. 
Mrs. Stanton, small, thin, and middle- 
aged, conveyed the impression of look- 
ing older than she actually was. She 
walked with a somewhat shuffling gait ; 
her features showed some signs of bygone 
prettiness, but the prettiness was alto- 
gether bygone ; her blue eyes were faded 
and sunken; her hair, of a dull brown 
hue, was plentifully besprinkled with 
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gray; she was evidently one of those 
women who, for all practical purposes, 
die with their youth. Her daughter re- 
sembled her only in respect of diminutive 
stature. Miss Violet Stanton’s manner 
of carrying herself indicated excellent 
health and considerable decision of char- 
acter. She held her little head high, as 
though conscious that it was entitled to 
the respectful admiration of all beholders 
—which indeed it was. Her eyes were 
of no indeterminate color; but of that 
clear, dark gray which, by a happy pro- 
vision of Nature, is almost always soft- 
ened by long, curved eyelashes ; she had 
a pale, creamy complexion; her nose 
and chin were perfectly formed, and if 
the latter was a trifle too prominent, the 
general effect of her face was redeemed 


from hardness by the exquisite contour of - 


her full lips. When it is added that, be- 
sides the above advantages, she possessed 
aremarkably neat figure, everybody will 
understand how reasonable it was of Mrs. 
Stanton to expect that her daughter would 
some day make a great match. 

The expectation was reasonable in itself, 
and would doubtless have been fulfilled, 
had Miss Stanton been in the way of 
meeting with wealthy young noblemen ; 
but unfortunately neither wealth nor no- 
bility were very common in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Albyn’s, and there was no 
ground for hope that Miss Stanton would 
ever be able to exhibit her charms in any 
other neighborhood. As Mrs. Stanton 
often said to herself sorrowfully, there was 
really nobody except the Chaines, who, 
after all, were only tolerably well-to-do 
country gentlemen ; and now John Chaine 
was going to marry Ida Pemberton, so 
there was an end of him, such as he 
was. 

‘‘It is a curious sort of marriage,”’ 
she remarked, meditatively, after remain- 
ing silent for some minutes. ‘‘ I’m sure 
I don’t know how it will turn out.’’ 

‘* As well as most marriages, I suppose,’” 
said Violet. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t it ?”’ 

Mrs. Stanton shook her head. 

‘« T sincerely hope that it may,’’ she de- 
clared ; ‘‘still, there are circumstances 
which make one feel a little doubtful 
about it.’’ 





























‘*Oh! you mean that affairwith young 
Mayne. Yes; I dare say Ida has con- 
secrated a few tears to his memory ; but 
people can’t marry upon nothing a year, 
and I doubt whether she is the kind of 
girl to break her heart over a sentimental 
disappointment. Mr. John Chaine, who 
is good-natured and stupid, and ridicu- 
lously in love, will answer her purpose 
very well. What more can any woman 
ask for in a husband than that he should 
be well off and willing to let her have 
her own way and make her a handsome 
allowance ?”’ 

Mrs. Stanton could not altogether ap- 
prove of such sentiments, although, as a 
matter of fact, she wished her daughter 
to act in accordance with them. Like 
the generality of British matrons, she 
objected to crude avowals and would fain 
have seen others as capable as she her- 
self was of reconciling expediency with 
the loftiest theories of conduct. Soshe 
said : 

‘¢ My dear, you should not talk like 
that ; it sounds so dreadfully heartless 
and worldly. And we have no right to 
assume that Ida Pemberton is not honestly 
attached to her future husband. Indeed, 
we ought to take it for granted that she 
is.”’ 

‘‘Only we don’t,’’ remarked Violet. 
‘Well, I trust that she will be happy, 
and I quite think that she will; and so 
do you, mamma. Anyhow, I am sure 
that if she had been your daughter, you 
wouldn’t have allowed her to marry Mr. 
Mayne.’’ 

‘¢One coudd not allow it,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Stanton, ‘‘ and 1 don’t in the least blame 
the Dean for having forbidden it, if he 
did forbid it. At the same time, it does 
give one rather a shock to hear him 
preaching as he does, and to know, as 
one cannot help knowing, that he has 
strained every nerve to bring about this 
match. It gives one a disagreeable feel- 
ing of doubt about the sincerity of his 
professions. But I never could like the 
man, and I must say that I never under- 
stood why he was made Dean. Your 
father always considered it a most extra- 
ordinary appointment.”’ 

The late Canon Stanton would not 
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have considered it at all extraordinary if 
the appointment in question had been 
conferred upon himself, and his widow 
was decidedly of opinion that it ought to 
have been so conferred. The grudge 
which she cherished against Dean Pem- 
berton (who was a dean like another) 
was a very old story, and Violet was a 
little tired of the subject. No further 
discussion of it was inflicted upon her 
now ; for by this time she and her mother 
had reached the Precincts, and as they 
stepped through an arched doorway into 
one of those charming sheltered gardens, 
of which cathedrals and colleges possess 
a monopoly, Mrs. Stanton dismissed all 
painful memories from her mind, in order 
that her company smile might not have 
the appearance of being forced. 

Canon Pickersgill, a little roundabout, 
rosy-faced man, trotted across the lawn 
to welcome them, followed at a more 
leisurely pace by his hook-nosed, beetle- 
browed wife. He shook his forefinger 
playfully at the two ladies and said : 

‘* What fashionable people you are! 
Everybody else has been here for the last 
hour.”’ 

Mrs. Pickersgill only said, ‘‘ How do 
you do ?”’ and did not say that with any 
great cordiality. In cathedral cities the 
wife of a canon is a personage, whereas 
the widow of a dead one is, of course, 
nobody, and it is very necessary that 
those who occupy high official positions 
should display a certain stateliness and 
reserve. Otherwise their inferiors might 
be tempted to take liberties with them. 
Indeed, it was doubtful whether Mrs. 
Stanton had not taken rather a liberty by 
arriving so late. 

However, the redoubtable Mrs. Pick- 
ersgill was fain to unbend when she and 
the new-comers had joined a little band 
of ladies who had drawn their wicker- 
chairs together upon the lawn and were 
discussing what was at that time a topic 
of absorbing interest in St. Albyn’s ; for 
Mrs. Pickersgill loved gossip, and a com- 
bination of gossip with dignity is a dif- 
ficult thing toachieve. Her tastes were 
fully shared by Mrs. Stanton, for whoma 
chair was found, and who at once began 
to take part in the conversation which 
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her advent only interrupted for a moment. 
Violet, standing behind her mother, 
overheard, without paying much heed to, 
what the old ladies were saying. 

‘¢ The whole business has been hurried 
through in a way that one would have 
thought rather uncalled for. Consider- 
ing that the engagement was only an- 
nounced six weeks ago, it does seem 
quick work that the wedding should take 
place to-morrow.’’ ‘‘Oh! well, one can 
understand the Dean’s anxiety to get it 
safely over and done with. Ida is just 
one of those girls who are capable of do- 
ing an idiotic thing at any moment, and 
she doesn’t even pretend to care for the 
man.’’ ‘* She has sense enough to know 
how to feather her nest, it seems; she is 
not likely to do anything idiotic either 
before or after her marriage—at least, we 
must hope that she isn’t. I suspect that 
the Dean was not so much afraid of that 
as of some difficulty being raised by the 
Chaines. I hear that neither old Mr. 
Chaine nor Lady Elizabeth are best 
pleased with the match, and indeed, I 
don’t wonder. It can’t be called a bril- 
liant one.”’ 

These and other comments of an 
equally amiable description had already 
been made some scores of times ; but ap- 
parently they had not yet palled upon 
the ladies who interchanged them. Upon 
the present occasion they had to be ut- 
tered in a discreet undertone, because 
the Dean, with his hands behind his 
back and his gaitered legs wide apart, 
was standing hard by, benevolently look- 
ing on at a game of croquet—probably 
St. Albyn’s is the only place in England 
where croquet has been played every 
summer without a break since the date of 
its invention—and Miss Pemberton her- 
self was not very far off. 

Violet Stanton looked curiously at the 
Dean’s daughter, who was a few years 
older than herself and with whom she had 
never been upon terms of intimacy. 
What she saw was a very tall, very hand- 
some and very weary-looking young wo- 
man, whose large brown eyes were more 
than half-veiled by her drooped eyelids. 
She was sitting on a chair at some little 
distance from the various groups which 





had congregated here and there upon the 
lawn, and appeared to be satisfied with 
the seclusion which she had evidently 
chosen for herself. Miss Pemberton 
dressed well, passed for being accom- 
plished, and was generally considered to 
give herself airs, inasmuch as she was not 
in the habit of taking trouble to make 
conversation for the benefit of those who 
failed to interest her. St. Albyn’s knew 
very little more than this about the girl, 
except that there had been a somewhat 
pronounced flirtation between her and 
Arthur Mayne, a son of one of the canons, 
which had been put a stop to for the best 
of reasons. Arthur Mayne was a young 
barrister, without a penny in the world 
beyond the modest allowance which his 
father could afford to give him, and it 
was not to be expected of the Dean that 
he should undertake to support an impe- 
cunious son-in-law. So much the old 
ladies were willing to concede ; but they 
felt bound to withhold their approval 
from the match which had been so hastily 
arranged between Ida and the most eli- 
gible bachelor of the vicinity. Some 
of them had daughters of their own who 
might possibly have consented to make 
that eligible bachelor happy; others 
doubted whether poor John Chaine, who 
seldom showed himself in St. Albyn’s, 
knew everything that he ought to have 
known ; all were agreed that the girl had 
displayed a lack of proper and natural 
feeling which augured ill for her future 
husband’s peace of mind. But Miss 
Pemberton, who could hardly have been 
ignorant of what was being said about 
her, was obviously and unaffectedly in- 
different ; and this was what roused Violet 
Stanton’s curiosity. 

Violet had her own clear and decided 
ideas upon the subject of matrimony ; but 
it is one thing to have ideas and quite an- 
other to put them into practice. She 
knew very well, for instance, that she 
could not, if it had come to the push, 
have brought herself to marry that heavy, 
plain-featured, bucolic personage, John 
Chaine ; assuredly she could not have 
done so if she had previously committed 
the folly of falling in love with somebody 
else, and she wondered how Ida Pember- 




















ton had contrived to achieve that victory 
over the weakness of mortal nature. 

Well, there was little probability of her 
obtaining any answer by scrutinizing the 
impassive countenance of the bride-elect ; 
and presently her attention was diverted 
from that study by Canon Pickersgill, 
who touched her on the elbow, say- 
ing: 

‘‘Miss Stanton, I want to introduce 
Mr. Hubert Chaine to you. I am sur- 
prised to hear from him that he hasn’t had 
that honor before, but, to be sure, he has 
seldom been at home since he joined his 
regiment.”’ 

Violet turned round and bowed to a 
smartly-dressed young man, with a flower 
in his button-hole, who was taking off his 
hat to her. At the first moment she no- 
ticed nothing more than the button-hole 
and the cut of his clothes—St. Albyn’s 
being a cavalry station, she had met with 
a good many young men of his pattern, 


which had consequently ceased to interest . 


her—but when he began to speak she was 
attracted by the singularly pleasant pitch 
and modulation of his voice, so that she 
took another glance at him and thus be- 
came aware that he was extremely good- 
looking. He had a fresh complexion, 
blue eyes, hair which was almost golden, 
and a mustache which was quite so ; and, 
if Violet had only known it, it was a cu- 
rious freak on the part of Nature to have 
sent him into the world with that kind of 
coloring, because the Chaines from time 
immemorial have been either red-headed 
or as dark as Spaniards. 

‘‘T’ve often heard about you, Miss 
Stanton,’’ he was saying ; ‘“‘ my brother 
John says you go straighter than any man 
in the hunt. I haven’t had a day with 
these hounds since I was a small boy on 
a small pony ; but I know it is a stiffish 
country in some parts. Too stiff for poor 
old John, who swears he has lost his 
nerve. I dare say you know more about 
that than I do; though I can’t imagine 
old John shirking his fences.’’ 

‘*Oh! I shouldn’t say that he shirked,’’ 
answered Violet—for indeed she would 
not have brought so serious an accusation 
as that against any fellow-creature without 
good and sufficient reason—‘‘he isn’t 
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exactly what you would call a hard rider, 
of course.’’ 

‘Why of course ?’’ asked the young 
man, laughing. ‘‘ John isn’t quite as oldas 
he looks, you know. Ah, well, I suppose 
the day is bound to come when we shall 
none of us be hard riders any more. As 
for John, he will soon be a married man, 
and married men have no business to risk 
their necks.’’ 

‘‘ Have you come down for the wed- 
ding ?’’ Violet inquired. 

Hubert Chaine nodded. 

‘¢ The family will be well represented 
in the cathedral to-morrow,’’ heanswered ; 
‘*we always muster in full strength at 
weddings and funerals. My father says 
these events ought to draw us together 
and give us grave thoughts about the 
duties and responsibilities of life. I’m 
sure he looks as if his thoughts were 
grave enough for anything ; and so does 
John. Poor old John! How he will 
hate all the fuss and ceremony of the 
thing !’’ 

‘‘ Well, he has brought it upon him- 
self, hasn’t he ?’’ said Violet. ‘‘ Why is 
he not here this afternoon ?’’ 

‘« For the same reason that he wouldn’t 
be in the cathedral to-morrow, if he could 
help it ; he would have liked to be mar- 
ried in the parish church at some un- 
earthly hour of the morning so as to choke 
off spectators. If you know John, you 
must know that he can’t stand being 
stared at. He has taken an idea into his 
stupid old head that he is about the ugli- 
est man in England, and that when peo- 
ple look in his direction they are either 
shuddering or laughing at him. Howin 
the world he ever summoned up courage 
to propose to that formidable-looking 
girl I can’t conceive.”’ 

‘¢ Do you consider her formidable-look- 
ing ?’’ Violet inquired, for it was not easy 
to dispute the fact of John Chaine’s ugli- 
ness. 

‘¢I do, indeed ; and it isn’t only her 
looks that are formidable. She has a 
calm way of remaining silent when you 
speak to her, which is too much for me, 
though I don’t think I am constitution- 
ally timid. Between you and me, I am 
even more astonished at her for having 
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accepted John than I am at John for hav- 
ing proposed to her.’’ 

There was a frankness about this young 
man’s utterances which may have been in 
some degree infectious. 

‘*T don’t see anything so very aston- 
ishing in that,’’ Violet declared ; ‘‘ mar- 
riage isn’t always an affair of senti- 
ment. Of course, it isn’t very pretty be- 
havior in a man to marry for money, 
though plenty of them do it; but women, 
it seems to me, can hardly help them- 
selves. They can’t earn their own living 
and they can’t marry paupers; so that 
they have to think twice or three times 
before they refuse an offer from somebody 
who has good means and better pros- 
pects.”’ 

«¢ They can remain unmarried, though,”’ 
observed Hubert, who seemed to be 
slightly shocked by this avowal of world- 
ly-mindedness on the part of one so 
young. f 

‘Yes, they have that privilege; only 
things are sometimes made rather unpleas- 
ant for them at home if they avail them- 
selves of it. Personally, I have quite de- 
termined to take the first rich man who 
may turn up; and if he has gray hair, or 
no hair at all, I shall endeavor to be re- 
signed. One can’t have everything.’’ 

Her interlocutor gazed at her for a 
moment with a puzzled expression, and 
then remarked, in the relieved tone of 
one who has hit upon the solution of an 
enigma: 

.‘* Ah, you don’t really mean that !”’ 

‘“*T do mean it, I assure you; and, 
what is more, I believe that ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred feel just as I do, 
though they "may not care to admit as 
much.”’ 

‘¢«Then,’’ declared Mr. Hubert Chaine, 
emphatically, ‘‘all I can say is, I sin- 
cerely hope, for poor old John’s sake, 
that Miss Pemberton is not one of the 
ninety-and-nine.”’ 

‘*She looks so like the hundredth, 
doesn’t she?’’ returned Violet, with a 
scornful curl of her lip, for she was not 
accustomed to being rebuked in that way 
by young men. 

However, this young man was not an 
easy person to quarrel with. He had taken 


a fancy to Miss Stanton, and since he was 
not thinking of asking her to marry him, 
it was, after all, no business of his what 
her opinions might be upon the married 
state. He changed the subject to one 
upon which she was always ready to en- 
large, and very soon he had heard a 
graphic description of the best runs that 
had taken place in Southshire during the 
previous hunting season. In return, he 
told her all about the sport obtainable in 


_ the neighborhood of York, where his regi- 


{ 





ment was quartered ; so that they became 
excellent friends before they parted. 

**T must be off,’’ the young man said 
at length, glancing at his watch; ‘‘ my 
father insists upon dining at the unright- 
eous hour of half-past seven, and “if we 
aren’t all on the spot when the bell rings, 
we catch it. I shall see you at the Dean- 
ery to-morrow, I dare say.’’ 

**T dare say you will, if you search 
diligently,’’ Violet replied ; ‘‘ but it isn’t 
an absolute certainty. Everybody in the 
place will be there, and I am too short to 
be conspicuous in a crowd.’’ 

‘¢Oh! I'll search,’”’ he returned, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and I shan’t give up until I find 
either.’’ 

With that he took his departure, hav- 
ing produced a decidedly favorable im- 
pression upon a young lady who had the 
name of being fastidious. 





CHAPTER II, 
OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE, 


WHEN Mrs. and Miss Stanton went 
away, Ida Pemberton was still sitting in 
the same spot where she had been the 
whole afternoon, and was still gazing at 
nothing. From time to time she had 
been approached by one or other of her 
fellow-guests ; but her conversation with 
them had been but brief, and had ended 
in each case by the discomfiture of her 
interlocutor. Not that she had been rude 
to them, for it was not her custom to be 
rude to anybody; only she had shown 
them in the plainest possible manner that 
she neither wished to talk to them nor to 
hear them talk, and that is an intimation 
which is apt to damp even the most genial 
of would-be friends. She might have 

















made friends in St. Albyn’s, had she 
cared to do so, because the Dean’s daugh- 
ter is, after all, the daughter of the Dean ; 
but she had not cared to do so, and if she 
had avoided making open enemies, the 
credit of that was probably due to her 
actual and prospective position, rather 
than to herself. It was, in truth, a mat- 
ter of absolute indifference to her whether 
she was loved or hated at St. Albyn’s and 
its neighborhood. Everything was a mat- 
ter of indifference to her, including the 
circumstance that she was to be married 
on the morrow to the most eligible per- 
sonage in the county. She knew very 
well what was in store for her. She was 
to spend the honeymoon abroad, after 
which she would take up her residence at 
the White House, and look after the ser- 
vants, and order the dinner, and return 
visits, and possibly rear a young family, 
until such time as old Mr. Chaine should 
be gathered to his fathers, when the same 
programme would be carried out upon a 
somewhat more extensive scale at Chaine 
Court. Her future was as plainly mapped 
out as that of any woman could be, and 
she had no particular quarrel with it. 
When one cannot have what one’s whole 
heart is set upon, it matters little enough 
whether one’s duties and relaxations are 
to be of this kind or of that. 

So there she sat alone, taking no heed 
either of the passage of time or of the in- 
quisitive glances which were constantly 
being directed at her tall, commanding 
figure, her slightly aquiline nose, her half- 
closed eyes, and her pale cheeks. She 
was aware that people were in all proba- 
bility looking at her, but she did not 
mind, they were welcome to gaze their 
fill. She had been told that it was her 
duty to be present at this garden-party, 
and she was doing her duty ; when the 
time should come for her to be released 
she would presumably receive a hint to 
that effect from her father. 

But in this reasonable expectation she 
was disappointed, for the Dean hastily 
and surreptitiously withdrew as soon as he 
saw that a game of croquet had been ar- 
ranged between four grave and reverend 
canons. The Dean of St. Albyn’s, who 
had not long held his present appoint- 
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ment, and who was in some respects a 
wise man, was anxious to keep upon good 
terms with the Chapter, and he had dis- 
covered betimes that this could not be 
done by any onlooker who was liable to 
be appealed to in the case of a disputed 
point at croquet. As far as questions of 
ritual, discipline, and ecclesiastical busi- 
ness went, the canons were an amenable 
set of men, but the moment that they 
took up their croquet-mallets they became 
infinitely more fractious, unfair, . and 
quarrelsome than any little school-boys 
would have been, and unfortunately they 
could not meet without challenging one 
another to a game. It was their habit to 
attend the numerous garden-parties held 
in the Precincts, to fidget about uneasily 
in the background until the ladies had 
begun to depart, and then to engage in 
frays which not only roused the worst 
passions of their natures, but too often 
led them into making accusations which 
no man who respected himself could over- 
look. ‘Thus Canon Tyler had more than 
once been charged in so many words with 
cheating, and thus the intervention of the 
Dean had been invoked after a fashion 
which that dignitary had resolved must 
not occur again. 

If Ida Pemberton had been in a state 
of mind to amuse herself by watching the 
little foibles of poor humanity, she might 
have obtained some innocent diversion 
now, for Canon Tyler, a solemn, lanky 
Oxford professor, had taken the war-path, 
with Canon Pickersgill for his partner, 
and against this pair were pitted a couple 
of silver-haired, benevolent-looking cler- 
ics, who were thoroughly bent upon de- 
feating their antagonists. Nor was it long 
before the results of this determination— 
in itself quite a laudable one—became 
perceptible. 

‘‘Oh! of course, you can do it if you 
like,’’? Canon Tyler called out in a loud, 
harsh voice; ‘‘I do not say that it is 
against the rules, and I am surprised that 
words which I never used should have 
been put into my mouth; but I do say 
that it is not the game.’’ 

Thereupon the two silver-haired ones 
tittered in a provoking manner, but the 
contest proceeded without further inter- 
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ruption for a few more minutes, when 
Canon Tyler suddenly flung down his 
mallet and stuffed his hands into his 
pockets. 

‘« This is ridiculous !’’ he exclaimed. 
‘< It is more than ridiculous, it is childish ! 
A game is a game, and unless it is to be 
played in the proper way, I prefer not to 
play it at all.” 

He waited for no reply but stumped off 
angrily, with his head bent forward, and 
his shoulders very high, while one of his 
late opponents ejaculated, mildly : 

‘¢ Dear me !”’ 

‘*It is a great pity,’’ observed good- 
natured little Canon Pickersgill, trotting 
up to Ida’s chair, ‘‘ that Tyler is so short 
in the temper. I have known Tyler for 
many years, and I have the highest pos- 
sible esteem for him, but I must say that 
he is exceedingly ill-mannered at times.”’ 

‘Is he?’’ said Ida, rousing herself 
from her abstraction and getting up. 
‘¢ Well, I suppose we are all ill-mannered 
at times, and it certainly can’t be good 
manners to stay on at a garden-party after 
everybody else has gone away. Do you 
happen to know what has become of my 
father ?”’ 

Canon Pickersgill did not know—nor 
did his wife, to whom application was 
made—but it was evident that the Dean 
was no longer upon the premises ; so Ida 
took her leave, and strolled slowly home- 
ward through the quiet, deserted cloisters. 
She did not hurry herself, there being no 
need for hurry, and the evening being so 
warm and summer-like. The smooth 
sward of the close was flooded with sun- 
shine from the west, and barred by the 
black shadows of the old elms ; the rooks 
were coming home with loud cawings, 
the jackdaws were circling around the ca- 
thedral towers, and from the town outside 
‘arose that ceaseless, inarticulate hum of 
human life which is pleasant to some ears 
and irritating to others. Ida seated her- 
self upon the stone parapet beneath one 
of the arches, to see and hear the last of 
these familiar sights and sounds—possibly 
also to dwell for the last time upon cer- 
tain memories with which the scene was 
associated in her mind. 

Presently she heard the echo of an ap- 
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proaching footfall upon the flagstones, 
but she did not trouble herself to turn her 
head as it drew nearer, nor would she 
have done so even when it paused close 
behind her, had not the intruder upon her 
solitude accosted her by name. Then she 
started violently and became a_ shade 
paler, for the voice was one which she had 
good reason to recognize. However, she 
recovered her self-possession immediately, 
and, getting up, said in very cold and 
distant accents : 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Mayne! I did 
not know that you had returned.”’ 

She made as though she would have 
passed on, but this broad-shouldered 
young fellow placed himself full in her 
path, so that she was fain to halt and con- 
front him with an air of displeased inter- 
rogation. He was a well-knit, vigorous 
young Englishman of the type which our 
public schools and universities turn out 
every year by the hundred, and he would 
doubtless have passed unnoticed in a 
crowd of his contemporaries; yet any 
one who had taken the trouble to scru- 
tinize his face would probably have di- 
vined that he possessed abilities some- 
what above the average, for he had a 
broad forehead, his hazel eyes were bright 
and well-opened, and there was an ap- 
pearance of decision about his mouth and 
chin ; so that he might fairly hope to 
make his living eventually as a barrister. 
At present, however, he had not yet 
earned a sixpence ; and that was why he 
was now standing in the cloisters at St. 
Albyn’s with a look of pain and despair 
upon his honest countenance. 

‘IT only came home last night,’’ he 
said ; ‘*I have been abroad, as perhaps 
you know, and—and I have heard noth- 
ing of what has been going on during 
my absence. Is it possible that what my 
father tells me can be true—that you are 
to be married to-morrow to that oaf, 
John Chaine ?”’ 

‘*It is so possible, and so true,’’ re- 
plied Miss Pemberton, tranquilly, ‘‘ that 
I think you would have shown rather 
better taste if you had allowed me 
answer you before calling Mr. Chaine 
oaf. Especially as you must have kno 
perfectly well that it was true.’’ 
































‘¢ There are things which one can’t be- 
lieve without proof positive,’’ he returned. 
‘©Of course I have no right to com- 
plain—’”’ 

‘¢ Complain !’’ broke in Ida, her com- 
posure abruptly giving way to indig- 


nation, ‘‘to complain of what? I 
really don’t understand you, Mr. 
Mayne.”’ 


But Mr. Mayne did not seem to be at 
all abashed by this rebuke. 

‘¢ You can’t help understanding me,’’ 
he said, sadly; ‘‘if I never told you in 
so many words that I loved you, that was 
not because either you or I were ignorant 
of it. I could not ask you to be my 
wife, for the simple reason that I haven’t 
money enough yet to support a wife, and 
I suppose you were aware of that. Well, 
as I said before, I have no right to com- 
plain, and if you had met with another 
man whom you could care for I should 
have held my tongue. But to sell your- 
self to that red-headed lout, John Chaine, 
whom I have heard you speak of with 
contempt a dozen times—no; I could 
not have believed that you would do 
such a thing as that !’’ 

‘¢ You are very insolent and very un- 
just,’’ Ida began, but an obstruction in 
her throat prevented her from finishing 
her sentence, and she pressed her fingers 
tightly to her lips fora moment. Then, 
regaining her self-control, she resumed : 
‘‘T am sorry that you consider yourself 
ill-used, though I certainly cannot accuse 
myself of having used you ill. Perhaps 
you hardly realize the meaning of what 
you have been saying. You speak as 
though you where under the impression 
that I should have accepted you if you 
had proposed to me.”’ 

‘¢T am under that impression,’’ replied 
Mr. Mayne, unhesitatingly. ‘‘ What use 
is there in making believe, since we two 
are alone and nobody can hear us? You 
may have changed ; but you cannot have 
forgotten so soon. Must I remind you of 
that evening last wintef when I met you 
Close to this very spot, and when I think 
we understood one another as plainly as 
it was possible for us to do without an 
actual exchange of promises ?”’ 

‘“‘It is generous of you to remind me 
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of that !’’ exclaimed Ida, her anger once 
more getting the better of her—and, in- 
deed, throughout this interview, it would 
have been curious to a disinterested ob- 
server to notice how a naturally passion- 
ate temperament kept asserting itself, in 
spite of the curb of a powerful will—* it 
is generous of you to remind me that 
upon one occasion I was led by you into 
saying more than I ought to have said ! 
At all events, I was not long in repenting 
of my folly. Whatever I may have 
thought of you at the time, I found out 
what you really were when you left the 
place the next day. And then you talk 
of complaining! It seems to me that if 
one of us has a right to complain it 
is not you; but pray make your mind 
quite easy. I have no complaint to make ; 
I am only too thankful that my eyes were 
opened in time.’’ 

‘““Good God! Ida,’’ exclaimed 
Arthur Mayne, hotly, ‘* you surely don’t 
imagine that I meant to desert you! 
What was I to do when your father sent 
for me and pointed out that I was com- 
promising you? He said that, as I was 
not in a position to marry, the only hon- 
orable course open to me was to go away, 
and I couldn’t contradict him. He 
promised to speak to you upon the subject, 
and when I spoke of writing to you, he 
begged me, as a personal favor, not to do 
that. I understood from him that he 
would give you every explanation that I 
could have given.”’ 

‘¢ He never told me a word about it,’’ 
said Ida, faintly. 

The young man groaned. ‘ Then,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I think the Dean has acted 
very unfairly by me. He was entitled 
to forbid our engagement, but he made 
no objection to me individually ; and I 
hoped that you would be willing to wait 
afew years. We have both been de- 
ceived, it seems; but happily we both 
know the truth now. Ida, will you wait 
for me ?”’ 

She broke out into a hysterical laugh. 
‘«What are you talking about ?”’ she asked. 
‘¢ Have you forgotten that to-morrow is 
my wedding-day ?”’ 

‘‘ Tt is for you to say whether to-mor- 
row shall be your wedding-day or not. 
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You will have to face a good deal of dis- 
comfort and annoyance, no doubt; but 
the question is, whether that is not a 
small price to pay for your liberty. It is 
unpleasant to be the subject of a nine 
days’ wonder ; but surely it is a thousand 
times worse to be bound for life toa man 
whom you despise.”’ 

‘IT don’t despise John Chaine,’’ she 
returned, feebly. ‘‘ He isn’t clever like 
you ; but he is good and honest, and he 
has been very kind to me.’’ 

‘‘That may be; but you do not 
love him, and therefore you would be 
miserable with him. ‘Tell me truly, Ida 
—have you ceased to care for me? Be- 
cause I know you did care for me once.”’ 

She raised her eyes to his, and, read- 
ing her answer there, he impulsively 
moved a step nearer to her. But she 
drew back at once. 

‘‘ No,’’ she said in a firmer voice, ‘ it 
is too late now. I have made my choice 
and I must abide by it. If I had known 
before—if my father had spoken to me— 
it might have been different ; but I can- 
not draw back at the eleventh hour.’’ 

‘«¢ You are afraid ?”’ 

‘*If you like to say so. 
I have made up my mind. And now, 
Mr. Mayne, I must say good-bye. Iam 
sure you will understand that we had bet- 
ter not meet again for a long time to 
come.”’ 

Arthur Mayne was a resolute man, and 
he was not going to acknowledge himself 
defeated as easily as that. Yet he was 
defeated in the end. Ida listened im- 
passively to his arguments and entreaties, 
and although once or twice she appeared 
to be moved, it was only for a moment. 

‘* All this is mere waste of words,’’ she 
said at length ; ‘‘ you only go on repeat- 
ing the same thing, and I have only the 
same reply to make. What you ask for 
is impossible.’”’ 

“¢ Good-bye, then,’’ he returned almost 
roughly. ‘I can’t tell whether you love 
me or not; but it is evident that, if you 
do, you love yourself a good deal more. 
Perhaps, after all, you may contrive to 
be happy with the man whom you have 
chosen.”’ 

Her eyes filled with tears; but she 


At any rate, 
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turned away without answering, and he 
made no further effort to detain her. He 
watched her tall figure as it passed slowly 
along the cloisters out of sight ; then he 
strode away in the opposite direction, 
cursing the whole fickle race of woman- 
kind, as many another man has done be- 
fore him, some with more and some with 
less of justice. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CHAINE FAMILY, 


In the England of the nineteenth cen- 
tury fanaticism is necessarily a little 
ridiculous, since it is deprived of the 
power of making itself terrible. Never- 
theless, as fanatics would not be fanatics 
unless they were conscientious and strong 
of will, they frequently end by acquiring 
the esteem, sometimes even the affection, 
of their fellow-men. No better example 
of this kind of success could have been 
found than in the person of Mr. Chaine, 
of Chaine Court, some time Member for 
Southshire, and still, notwithstanding his 
failing health, an active member of nu- 
merous benevolent associations. When 
Mr. Chaine first entered Parliament he 
was laughed at, although he was always a 
forcible and impressive speaker ; but as 
years went on, the House grew accustomed 
to him and pardoned his truculent Pro- 
testantism in consideration of his upright 
character and the many services that he 
had rendered to the community. It is, 
no doubt, silly and out of date to regard 
the Pope as Antichrist and all High 
Churchman as Jesuits in disguise ; but this 
tall, gaunt, handsome personage, with 
his piercing black eyes, his bushy eye- 
brows, and his aquiline nose, was in a 
measure above ridicule. The ordinary 
M. P. might poke fun at him behind his 
back, but was uneasily conscious of a cer- 
tain inferiority in his presence. Besides, 
he had introduced or had been instru- 
mental in passing Acts for the relief of 
miners, factory hands, and other formerly 
neglected human beings, which were now 
acknowledged to be just and beneficent. 
The ordinary M. P. was not sorry to have 
that excuse for applauding him, because 
the ordinary M. P., like all other ordi- 

















nary individuals, was mortally afraid of 
him. 

In private, as in public life, Mr. Chaine 
had the faculty of inspiring awe and 
obedience. His wife, Lady Elizabeth, a 
good-natured, easy-going woman, had 
acknowledged his supremacy from the 
first, and perhaps that is why she had more 
influence over him than anybody else. 
At all events, she knew the length of her 
tether, and never attempted to divert him 
from his purposes, save within well-de- 
fined limits. In former times Mr. Chaine 
would have been a Torquemada or a 
Calvin, as circumstances might have de- 
creed ; having been born in our day, he 
was merely a benevolent sort of anachro- 
nism and a most disagreeable person to 
live in the house with. He had his own 
ideas of duty, which were correct enough 
in the main ; but he was unable to admit 
that any man or woman could honestly 
hold other views, and this made things 
very uncomfortable for those who were 
dependent upon him and who happened 
to hold other views. Neither his wife 
nor his sons ever argued with him: in 


the first place, it would have been use- ‘ 


less, and in the second place, he would 
assuredly have punished them for their 
contumacy. ‘The natural consequence 
was that they systematically deceived 
him ; for neither the average young man 
nor the average elderly woman can con- 
trive to walk through life along that ex- 
tremely narrow way which, according to 
Mr. Chaine, alone led to salvation. They 
took their several ways—Lady Elizabeth 
and John and Wilfrid and Hubert—and 
it was only every now and then that he 
found them out and (as he thought) 
whipped them back on to the scent. 

‘It is a matter of sheer necessity,”’ 
Lady Elizabeth would often say to her 
second son, who was also her favorite son, 
‘*that we should keep your dear father in 
the dark. It would break his heart if he 
suspected that we were miserable sinners, 
like the rest of the world, and we should 
never be able to persuade him that we are 
in the habit of repenting of our sins reg- 
ularly every evening, just as he himself 
does.”’ 

Wilfrid Chaine, who was very far in- 
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deed from having formed any such habit 
as his mother referred to, fully concurred 
in her sentiments. He had concealed his 
sins as effectually from her as he had from 
his father, and he had every intention of 
maintaining a discreet reserve upon that - 
delicate subject. Mr. Chaine, who prided 
himself upon meting out equal and im- 
partial justice to all, and who was by na- 
ture incapacitated from comprehending 
even so much as the principles of human 
justice (which is but a sorry makeshift, at 
best), would have died rather than con- 
fess that he preferred or favored one of 
his sons above the others. As a matter 
of fact, he loved Wilfrid, who was hand- 
some, clever, and silver-tongued ; he just 
tolerated Hubert, whom he regarded as 
an empty-headed, unconverted, yet not 
evilly-disposed boy; and John, his first- 
born, he hated. It is needless to add 
that the above statement would have ap- 
peared to him to be the grossest and most 
unwarrantable of calumnies; but, since 
he is now dead and buried, the narrator 
of this history may as well tell the truth 
about him. 

The truth is that he might have been 
a moderately good judge of character, 
instead of a singularly bad one, and yet 
have preferred Wilfrid to John. Wilfrid, 
like the majority of the Chaines, was 
handsome, dark-complexioned, and un- 
deniably clever, whereas John, like a few 
of them, was red-haired, stupid, and 
sulky. Such, at all events, would have 
been their father’s verdict, had he spoken 
quite candidly, and it not unnaturally 
vexed him to think that the clever 
representative of the rising generation 
should have made his appearance in the 
world five years later than the dull one. 
John, moreover, had in years gone by 
been guilty of certain youthful peccadil- 
loes which Mr. Chaine chose to remem- 
ber after everybody else had forgotten 
them, while Wilfrid had either kept clear 
of scrapes or had seemed to do so. Wil- 
frid, it was true, had not as yet achieved 
distinction ; but he was quite sure to dis- 
tinguish himself eventually, because the 
Chaines always did. They had been 


Secretaries of State, lord chancellors, 
bishops, admirals, and generals from time 
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immemorial. Now, it was as clear as the 
sun at noonday that John Chaine would 
never be anything but a country gentle- 
man, with the tastes of a farmer and the 
manners of a yokel. 

Nevertheless, the old man did what he 
conceived to be his duty by this unprom- 
ising scion of an ancient race. Although 
the property was not entailed, he looked 
upon his eldest son as his rightful heir and 
treated him as such. Mr. Chaine, likea 
great many robust and vigorous old men, 
had broken down all of asudden. About 
a year previous to the time at which this 
story opens he had caught a bad cold, 
had rallied from it very slowly, and had 
recognized the fact that the end of his 
earthly pilgrimage was in sight. He had 
retired from the Parliamentary represen- 
tation of the county which had accorded 
him its unbroken confidence for half a 
century ; he had requested to be relieved 
of his functions as a Justice of the Peace, 
and he had handed over the management 
of his estates to his son John, whose quali- 
fications for that particular kind of work 
were not to be denied. And the gossips 
of St. Albyn’s were altogether mistaken 
in their assumption that John’s engage- 
ment to Miss Pemberton was not viewed 
with favor by his parents. Mr. Chaine 
had inquired whether Ida was a God- 
fearing young person and had been as- 
sured that she was; he had personally 
inspected her and had been agreeably 
impressed by~ her beauty and fine phy- 
sique ; he had also looked into the ques- 
tion of the Dean’s pedigree, which had 
been found to be fairly satisfactory. Af- 
ter that, neither he nor Lady Elizabeth 
had anything further to say about the mat- 
ter, except (in strict confidence to one 
another) that it was difficult to under- 
stand the predilection of so handsome a 
girl for homely John. 

Lady Elizabeth, to be sure, added : 

‘¢ Miss Pemberton isn’t doing so badly 
for herself, and she couldn’t expect to 
have many chances of doing better. She 
isn’t the least bit in love with John, 
though he seems to be quite crazy about 
her.”’ 

But this observation met with a stern 
rebuke from her husband. 


‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ said he, ‘‘ we are forbid- 
den to judge, lest we ourselves should be 
judged. I see no reason to doubt that 
Miss Pemberton’s affection for John is as 
sincere as his for her. I have decided to 
assign the White House to them as their 
residence, and I shall make suitable pro- 
vision for them during my lifetime.’’ 

The old autocrat would no more have 
suffered any criticism of his decrees than 
he would have dreamt of questioning 
their wisdom ; nor had Lady Elizabeth 
ever ventured to express her secret hope 
that he might see his way to doing John 
full justice, while abstaining from making 
an elder son of him. For Lady Eliza- 
beth, too, adored Wilfrid and had little 
in common with the unpopular heir-ap- 
parent. 

On the eve of John’s marriage quite a 
large party assembled round the dinner- 
table at Chaine Court, where visitors had 
been rare since Mr. Chaine’s illness. 
Wilfrid had arrived from London in order 
to be present at the forthcoming cere- 
mony; Hubert had come down from 
York ; and besides these principal per- 
sonages there was a goodly array of 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, Mr. Chaine 
being a great stickler for the recognition 
of all family events by the family at large. 
They were all so much in awe of the grim 
old man who sat at the head of the table 
that they would have been a dismal 
enough assemblage but for the exertions 
of Wilfrid, who possessed the enviable 
knack of knowing how to put everybody 
in good humor. It is difficult to explain 
the kind of fascination that belongs to 
such men as Wilfrid Chaine. Physical 
beauty may have something to say to it; 
a pleasant smile and the intuition of how 
to say the right thing to the right person 
probably have a good deal more ; but 
over and above these gifts, which after 
all are not so very uncommon, Wilfrid 
had an undefinable attractiveness which 
even those who had substantial grounds 
for distrusting him could not resist. 

Supposing that among the guests col- 
lected there that evening there had been 
one who not only distrusted but disliked 
him, that exceptionally clear-sighted per- 
son might have surmised that he was 























doing his best to exhibit his elder brother 
under an unamiable aspect ; but, as it was, 
the guests only perceived that he was in- 
dulging in a little good-humored chaff, 
such as is usual between young men, and 
that his senior was receiving it in a singu- 
larly churlish manner. 

‘¢ Just look at John !’’ Wilfrid was say- 
ing, in an audible voice, to his neighbor. 
«¢ Wouldn’t anybody imagine that instead 
of being a happy bridegroom he was 
nerving himself to have his leg cut off ?”’ 
And then speaking a little more loudly, 
‘‘Cheer up, John,’’ he called out, 
‘‘ things aren’t so desperate as you think. 
Many a man has married before now and 
survived it.’’ 

The red-haired, beetle-browed giant on 
the other side of the table frowned and 
grunted, but made no articulate reply. 

‘‘And I can tell you,’’ continued his 
tormentor, smilingly, ‘‘ that many a man 
would give a good deal to be in your 
shoes. I won’t be so indiscreet as to 
mention names, but we all know that you 
have had rivals and that you have tri- 
umphed over them. Try to look trium- 
phant, it would be ever so much more 
becoming.”’ 

John’s cheeks became alnfost as red as 
his hair, and his eyes, which were also of 
a reddish tinge, flashed ominously. 

‘¢ One lady-killer is about enough in a 
family,’’ said he. ‘I never set up to be 
anything of the sort, and if I have had 
rivals, I take it that that’s rather more my 
affair than yours. You leave me alone 
and I’ll promise to do as much by you.”’ 

‘¢Oh! no offense,’’ returned Wilfrid, 
but there was a shade. of uneasiness in the 
mocking glance which he threw at his 
brother, for he had never before been ac- 
cused of being a lady-killer in the home 
circle, and he was not quite so sure as he 
would have liked to be that this was 
merely a chance shot on the part of stupid 
old John. 

Mr. Chaine’s deep voice struck in : 

‘‘ Insinuations must not be made here, 
John, if you please. At your age you 
ought to have learnt to control your tem- 
per better. Let the subject be dropped.”’ 

‘“‘He attacked me, sir,’’ answered 
John, sullenly. 
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‘‘T said that the subject was to be 
dropped,’’ repeated his father, with a 
frown. 

There was an interval of silence, dur- 
ing which the majority of the guests 
looked down at their plates and inwardly 
thanked Heaven that they were going 
away on the morrow. Probably not one 
of them felt the smallest sympathy for 
the ill-conditioned fellow whose irascibil- 
ity had brought about this disagreeable 
little scene. Yet John’s insinuation had 
not been of a very heinous character, 
and surely a request to be left alone is 
not in itself so unreasonable. 

Reasonable or unreasonable, it was not 
granted. Wilfrid took no further notice 
of him during dinner, and devoted him- 
self to the entertainment of the company ; 
but later in the evening he returned to 
the charge, and contrived without much 
difficulty to arouse his victim’s ire once 
more. He wanted to know what Miss 
Pemberton’s tastes were. Was she fond 
of farming? Would she be satisfied with 
rearing young chickens, and watching 
the progress of the seasons till the end of 
her days? He only asked because, from 
what little he had seen of the lady, he 
should not have imagined that rusticity 
was very much in her line. 

‘‘T suppose my wife will be contented 
to lead the sort of life that I lead,’’ re- 
turned John, angrily. ‘‘ She knows what 
that is, and she knows just as well as you 
do that I couldn’t afford to take a house 
in London for the season even if I wanted 
to go in for society—which I don’t. You 
had better mind your own business and 
allow me to look after mine.’’ 

Whether by accident or by design, this 
second passage of arms took place in the 
hearing of old Mr. Chaine, who, as be- 
fore, ranged himself upon the side of the 
younger disputant. - 

‘‘There is little profit to be gained 
from mixing in London society,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and I should be sorry to see my 
daughter-in-law wasting her life as women 
of fashion are wont to do. At the same 
time, I do not think it wholesome—cer- 
tainly it does not seem to tend toward pro- 
ducing urbanity of manners—that young 
people should reside from year’s end to 
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year’s end in the country; and I am 
bound to say, John, that you misrepre- 
sent matters when you speak as though 
you would be unable to afford an occa- 
sional outing. Such remarks are equiva- 
lent to a reflection upon me, and if you 
have any complaint to make, you would 
act more straightforwardly by addressing 
it to me personally, and not to others.”’ 
John replied curtly that he had no 
complaint to make, and stalked off to 
the other end of the long drawing-room, 
through the open door of which he pres- 
ently effected his escape. As far as money 
went, he had no reason to complain of his 
father: in other respects he had a good 
deal to complain of; but a great many 
years had passed since he had last at- 
tempted, in his somewhat uncouth fash- 
ion, to ask for what he knew must neces- 
sarily be denied to him. He was Wilfrid’s 
senior by a long way, being now nearly 
forty years of age, and even in his child- 
hood, when he had been the only sen and 
likely to remain so, he had been painfully 
aware that he was not beloved by his pa- 
rents. Fate, dudem insolentem ludere per- 
tinax, had made this seemingly rough and 
thick-skinned fellow abnormally sensitive, 
and had refused him the faculty of ex- 
pressing what he felt; he often spoke sul- 
lenly ; he was believed—indeed he be- 
lieved himself—to be a dull dog; and 
not even Wilfrid, who understood him 
better than anybody else, guessed how he 
winced under a contemptuous word or 
look. There must have been something 
noble in his nature; for he had never 
shown the slightest jealousy of Wilfrid, 
whom he admired immensely, and who 
did not always tease him. His opinion 
of his own merits was so humble that he 
would willingly have apologized for the 
fact of his existence; he was quite of 
one mind with his father and mother in 
deeming that Wilfrid ought to have been 
the eldest son; but quite recently he 
would have said that matters, after all, 
would right themselves in the long run, 
since he was a confirmed bachelor, and 
the property must eventually go to Wil- 
frid or his heir. But then an unforeseen 
and altogether improbable event had oc- 
curred. Little as he was accustomed to 


frequent female society (for it was his 
firm conviction that his appearance and 
manners rendered him positively repul- 
sive to women), he had chanced to meet 
Ida Pemberton, had fallen madly in love 
with her and, quite as much to his own 
amazement as to that of other people, 
had found favor in her sight. It was true 
that she had not affected to return his 
sentiments of passionate devotion; but 
that had seemed to him to be a matter of 
course—how would it have been possible 
for her to do so? He could but thank 
her from the bottom of his heart for con- 
senting to be his wife, and acknowledge 
that his father, by handing over the White 
House to him, had behaved not only with 
justice but with generosity; for there 
could be no doubt but that his tardy re- 
nunciation of celibacy must have upset 
Mr. Chaine’s calculations, and been a 
source of disappointment to other mem- 
bers of the family. 

Thinking over all this in the solitude 
of the smoking-room, whither he betook 
himself after having made good his re- 
treat from a scene in which he was not 
well qualified to shine, John freely for- 
gave his younger brother for having been 
a little aggravating. It was natural 
enough that Wilfrid should be conscious 
of having had his nose put out of joint; 
besides, he probably had not intended to 
give such dire offense. How was he to 
guess that his good-humored, common- 
place raillery had fallen like strokes from 
a cutting whip upon a sore place? 

And so, when Wilfrid sauntered in by 
and by to make his peace, he found him- 
self in the presence of an offended person 
who was quite ready to meet him half- 
way. 
‘* Poor old John!’’ he began, in the 
patronizing but not unkindly accents 
which the other never thought of resent- 
ing; ‘<I put your back up just now, 
didn’t I? You shouldn’t be such an old 
porcupine, you know. No wonder people 
give you credit for having a devil of a 
temper! But I’m sorry I made you stick 
up your quills ; it wasn’t done of made 
prepense.”’ 

‘¢ That’s all right, old chap,’’ answered 
John, a little sadly ; “‘I have a devil of 




















a temper, and it wasn’t your fault that 
you happened to rouse it. You see the 
honest truth is that I don’t much like 
thinking about the men whom you call 
my former rivals—and then I’m some- 
times afraid that Ida won’t be able to 
stand the monotony of life at the White 
House. There’s no getting over the fact 
that I am almost double her age, besides 
being—what I am.’’ 

Wilfrid, who had selected a cigar from 
the case which stood upon the mantel- 
piece, and was standing with his back to 
the fire and his hands in his pockets, 
looked down in a_half-compassionate, 
half-amused way at thespeaker. Wilfrid 
possessed the Chaine features under their 
best and most refined aspect. His aqui- 
line nose was small for a nose of that shape, 
his black eyebrows were delicately pen- 
ciled, his chin, though somewhat sharp, 
was not too prominent, and, as he wore 
no mustache, the perfect formation of 
his mouth and his short upper lip were 
exposed for the admiration of all be- 
holders. 

‘‘ Aussi que diable allez-vous faire dans 
cette galére?’’ he asked. ‘*The quo- 
tation is stale, Iadmit ; but it is touch- 
ingly appropriate. If you had done me 
the honor to consult me before commit- 
ting yourself to this rash enterprise, my 
poor, dear John, I should have endeav- 
ored to dissuade you from it.’’ 

‘¢ You wouldn’t have succeeded.”’ 

‘¢T’m not so sure of that. However, 
the deed is done, or as good as done, 
now ; sO we won’t cry over spilt milk. 
By the way, what made you describe me 
as a lady-killer in the presence of our 
august father? He doesn’t appreciate 
that kind of joke, you know.”’ 

‘‘T wasn’t joking,’’ answered John, 
simply ; ‘‘ there’s nothing to be ashamed 
of in being such a good-looking and 
agreeable fellow as you are, and it would 
be strange if women didn’t fall in love 
with you.”’ 

A scarcely perceptible expression of re- 
lief passed over the younger man’s face. 
He did not mind such accusations, if 
couched in general terms, but he had 
feared that John might be alluding to a 
particular instance. 
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‘¢ You mean, I suppose,’’ he remarked, 
‘‘ that I mix a good deal in the society of 
ladies ; but if you were to ask them, they 
would tell you that what distinguishes me 
from other male creatures is my remark- 
able insensibility to their charms. You 
see, Johnny, my son, I am pretty well ac- 
quainted with their little ways. You 
aren’t as yet, though you probably will 
be before you are much older. ‘ When 
a man’s married his trouble begins.’ ’’ 

‘*Not always, Wilfrid—not always,’’ 
returned John, anxiously. ‘‘ The other 
day, while I was waiting for the train, I 
saw a little pamphlet on the bookstall 
called How to be Happy, though Married, 
and I thought—’”’ 

But John’s thoughts upon this difficult 
subject, as well as his brother’s irrepres- 
sible outburst of laughter, were inter- 
rupted here by the entrance of half a 
dozen of Lady Elizabeth’s visitors, whose 
advent had the effect of speedily driving 
the expectant bridegroom out of the 
room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. AND MRS. JOHN. 


WHEN Ida Pemberton reached home, 
after taking leave of Mr. Mayne in the 
manner described, she knocked at the 
door of her father’s study, which his so- 
norous voice at once gave her permission 
to enter. 

‘‘ Well, my dear,’’ said he, somewhat 
hastily, pushing the book that he had 
been reading beneath the papers which 
lay upon his writing-table, ‘‘ so you have 
got away from your garden-party. I 
would have waited for you, but as soon 
as I saw Tyler with a croquet-mallet in 
his hand, I thought I had better with- 
draw. Occupying the position that I do 
it is necessary for me to be very circum- 
spect, and I do not care to be involved 
in controversies which have no connec- 
tion with my duties.’’ 

Occupying the position that he did, 
and being excessively proud of it, his 
circumspection had led him into taking 
a step of doubtful morality, and this was 
pointed out to him without any unneces- 
sary delay by his daughter. 
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‘«T have just seen Mr. Mayne,”’ said 
she. ‘‘ Why did you not tell me that you 
had requested him to leave St. Albyn’s? 
By his account you promised to do so.’’ 

Dean Pemberton was a tall, stout, gray- 
headed personage, whose theological 
views were moderate, whose learning had 
sufficed for the production of a treatise 
upon the Council of Chalcedon, and who 
had been universally applauded for hav- 
ing neither added to nor taken away any- 
thing from the record of history with re- 
gard to that. momentous synod. He 
firmly believed in his own integrity, but 
was a little afraid of his daughter, whose 
character he imperfectly comprehended, 
so that it seemed best to him to pause for 
a few moments and clear his voice im- 
pressively before replying : 

‘‘My dear child, let me in the first 
place ask you whether you think it was 
quite right or wise to enter into conver- 
sation with young Mayne upon the eve 
of your marriage to another, and, I may 
fairly add, a better man? I do not speak 
of the propriety or good taste of his re- 
turning here at such a time and address- 
ing you. I am not, of course, answerable 
for his actions, but I do feel that I am to 
some extent answerable for yours.”’ 

“And to a still greater extent for your 
own, I presume,’’ observed Ida, compos- 
edly. ‘*Did you make that promise? 
If you did, it seems to me that you ought 
to have kept it.”’ 

The Dean, like many other excellent 
men, always tried to bully when he was 
driven into a corner. 

‘« Both your question and your manner 
of putting it are extremely disrespectful, 
Ida,’’ said he, severely. ‘I should be 
quite justified in declining to give you 
any answer, but I prefer to be frank with 
you. I certainly did suggest to young 
Mayne that he would do well to leave the 
place, inasmuch as his attentions to you 
had begun to excite remark, and it was 
obvious that they could have no practical 
result. He expressed a wish that the 
cause of his departure should be made 
known to you, and I believe I assented, 
although I do not remember committing 
myself to an actual promise. After 
giving the question full and careful con- 
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sideration I decided to keep silence. I 
saw, with sincere pleasure, that your affec- 
tions were otherwise engaged, and I was 
unwilling to disturb you by a communica- 
tion which in itself had little importance. 
Your own good sense, I felt sure, must 
have convinced you that Arthur Mayne’s 
attachment—supposing you to have been 
aware of it—was a mere boyish absur- 
dity.”’ 

‘<T was aware of it, and I did not re- 
gard it in that light,’’ said Ida. 

The Dean was alarmed, and therefore 
assumed his most formidable demeanor. 

‘* It is most painful to me to hear you 
say so,’’ he replied. ‘* Most painful and 
most surprising. I hope you do not wish 
me to understand that you have been 
guilty, even in thought, of any treachery 
to your future husband.”’ 

‘«T have not been guilty of treachery,”’ 
answered Ida, ‘‘ though it seems to me 
that you have. Mr. Chaine is as well 
aware as you are that I am not in love 
with him.”’ 

‘« Tda, I cannot permit you to take up 
that tone with me. I had no reason in 
the world to doubt the sincerity of your 
affection for John Chaine, nor have I ever 
attempted to influence you in his favor. 
Your choice was made of your own free 
will, and in my opinion you are bound by 
every honorable and Christian principle 
to adhere to it.”’ 

‘¢Oh! I mean to adhere to it,’’ an- 
swered Ida, with a faint smile; ‘ you 
need not feel uneasy. Only I should not 
have accepted Mr. Chaine if you had de- 
livered the message which you undertook 
to deliver—that is all.’’ 

Whileshespoke, she kept her eyes upon 
her father’s face, which, indeed, was an 
interesting study, for the Dean did not 
make a great success of his endeavor not 
to look relieved. When he opened his 
lips the sentiments to which he gave ut- 
terance were quite unexceptionable. 

«¢ My dear child,’’ said he, ‘‘ you mis- 
represent yourself. I am convinced of 
that, and I will not do you the injustice 
of taking what you say literally. At the 
same time I trust that you will never 
dream of saying such things to any one 
else, because the world is only too ready 




















to accept us at our own valuation. You 
are, I suppose, annoyed at my having 
omitted to give you a full report of my 
conversation with young Mayne, and I 
regret the omission, although I am unable 
to think that anybody has been injured 
by it. For my own part, I have no mis- 
givings as to the choice which you have 
made, nor any doubt as to its promotion 
of your happiness: Since your dear 
mother’s death I have done my best to fill 
her place, and I rejoice to think that I 
have acted as she would have wished me 
to act. If anything could console me for 
the solitude in which my remaining years 
must be spent, it would be the knowledge 
that my only child is under the care of a 
man whom I can safely trust and whom I 
honestly esteem.”’ 

Upon the conclusion of this harangue 
Ida silently retired. She had but an in- 
distinct recollection of her mother, and 
consequently could not tell how the de- 
ceased lady might have behaved under 
any given circumstances ; but she knew 
her father well enough to know that no 
representations of hers would be likely to 
cause him a single pang of conscience. 
For her own satisfaction, she had chosen 
to inflict upon him a minute or two of 
the discomfort that he deserved, more 
than that she could not do, since she 
had made up her mind to marry John 
Chaine. 

She did not, when she had left him, 
betake herself to her bed-room and give 
way to hysterical weeping, as many a girl 
would have done in her place, but busied 
herself in superintending the arrange- 
ments for the morrow’s festivity. There 
was a good deal to be done; for the Dean 
had left everything to her, and a formid- 
able array of guests were expected to be 
present at the wedding breakfast ; so that 
by the time that she had given categorical 
instructions to a flustered butler and had 
counted the spoons and forks and paid a 
visit of inspection to the kitchen, only a 
few minutes remained to her in which to 
dress for dinner. The Dean did not like 
to be kept waiting for dinner, nor had 
she ever kept him waiting. She had been 
a good daughter to him, and if she had 
not been a very affectionate one, it must 
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be owned that he had done remarkably 
little to earn her affection. 

Nevertheless he was fond of her; he 
had done what he believed to be his duty 
by her, and on this last evening of their 
companionship he was disposed to be al- 
most lachrymose. During dinner the 
presence of the servants compelled him 
to confine himself to commonplaces ; but 
after he had had his second glass of port 
at dessert, he sighed plaintively and re- 
marked that the hand of Providence had 
fallen heavily upon him. 

‘Not that I repine. I should be most 
ungrateful were I to do that or to deny 
that many great blessings have been 
vouchsafed to me. Yet I cannot help 
feeling, my dear Ida, that your gain is 
my loss, and that henceforward I shall 
have little or nothing to look forward to 
except my release from this troublesome 
world.”’ 

‘*T think Mrs. Mitchell will be able to 
make you comfortable,’’ said Ida, calmly. 
‘¢ Since my engagement I have made her 
do all the housekeeping, and she does 
not seem inclined to be extravagant. I 
have particularly impressed upon her that 
she must never send up kidneys for break- 
fast, and that you cannot stand thick 
soup.’’ 

The Dean was not sorry to hear that 
specific commands had been issued to his 
housekeeper ; but he was stupid enough 
to aver that he cared nothing for creature 
comforts, and that what saddened him 
was the thought of a parting which must 
needs be more or less final. He enlarged 
upon this aspect of the situation for some 
little time, making free use of a certain 
break in the voice which he usually re- 
served for the most effective passages of 
his sermons ; but it is not easy to preach 
to an audience of one, and the difficulty 
is, of course, increased when the solitary 
auditor shows no signs of being moved. 
Dean Pemberton was not so very much 
more of a humbug than most people, and 
did not suspect himself of being a hum- 
bug at all ; but he was rather clumsy. 

It was Ida’s custom to bid him good- 
night on leaving the dining-room, and 
she did so now with neither more nor 
less of warmth than usual. Her day’s 
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work was not yet quite over, for she had 
to array herself in her bridal apparel and 
give some final orders to her maid ; but 
when this was done she was free to lock 
herself into her bed-room and review her 
position, present and future. Neither was 
altogether agreeable to contemplate ; but 
both—or at any rate she thought so— 
were the outcome of events beyond her 
control, and she was resolved to make 
the best of what was now past mending. 
John Chaine was to be her husband, and 
John Chaine, like Auld Robin Gray, was 
a very worthy sort of man. That he did 
not happen to be the man of her choice 
was his misfortune, not his fault: perhaps 
it was no such very great misfortune, after 


all, and she did not mean him to suffer. 


for it. As for Arthur Mayne, she was not 
going to think about him any more. 
Then she went to bed and thought about 
him until her tears began to flow and 
sleep came to relieve her of all her sor- 
rows for a few hours. 

On the following morning, Miss Pem- 
berton awoke to a full sense of the ordeal 
that lay before her, and nerved herself to 
face it without flinching. She had that 
kind of courage which is so common 
amongst women and so rare amongst 
men ; she had no fear, and no reason to 
fear that it would desert her in the pres- 
ent emergency ; nor could her father re- 
press a sigh of relief and admiration when 
she came down-stairs in her whitesatin and 
Brussels lace and asked him composedly 
whether he was ready. 

It had been arranged that the Dean 
should take no part in the marriage ser- 
vice. That impressive rite was to be sol- 
emnized by the Bishop of the diocese, 
assisted by several of the cathedral clergy, 
and was to be performed with all the 
pomp befitting the place and the occa- 
sion. As Ida moved slowly up the nave 
upon her father’s arm, to the strains of a 
triumphal march, composed by the organ- 
ist in her honor, she was conscious of the 
eager scrutiny of hundreds of eyes; in 
the chancel were gathered together the 
invited guests—Chaines and Pembertons 
and collaterals who seemed to be as the 
sand of the seashore in number—upon 
the altar steps stood the red-haired, red- 
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faced bridegroom, his hands hanging 
helplessly by his sides ; for he had donned 
a frock-coat and consequently could not 
dispose of them by thrusting them into 
his pockets, as nature and habit would 
have prompted him to do. Ida noticed 
that his coat and neck-tie were blue, and 
wondered why men who are afflicted with 
red hair have such a misguided predilec- 
tion for that color. She also noticed that 
Lady Elizabeth Chaine wore a resplen- 
dent costume of ruby velvet, that Lord 
Hartlepool, Lady Elizabeth’s nephew, 
was shifting uneasily from one foot to 
the other, as if his patent leather boots 
pinched his corns, and that Canon Mayne 
had forgotten to put on a clean surplice. 
All these and other trivial details her 
downcast eyes contrived to take in; but 
what remained somewhat dim to her was 
the reality of the scene in which she oc- 
cupied the most prominent part. Was it 
actually she herself, or somebody else, 
who repeated in that clear, steady voice 
the words dictated by the little old gen- 
tleman in the lawn sleeves? Was it Ida 
Pemberton who, in repeating those words, 
was being transformed by the law of the 
land and the sanction of the Church into 
Ida Chaine? Once or twice she felt an 
odd inclination to burst out laughing ; 
but she did not give way to it, and every- 
body remarked how admirably she bore 
herself from start to finish. 

As much could not be said for poor 
John Chaine, who stuttered and blundered 
and looked supremely ridiculous ; how- 
ever, one cannot fairly blame _bride- 
grooms for looking ridiculous, nor had 
any one expected this particular bride- 
groom to look otherwise. When he was 
given to understand that nothing further 
was required of him, and when the epis- 
copal benediction had been bestowed 
upon the newly-married pair, Wilfrid, 
who was standing close behind him, was 
amused to hear him murmur fervently, 
‘Thank God!’’ It was a little early in 
the day, Wilfrid thought, to begin re- 
turning thanks. 

Indeed, the victim had forgotten for 
the moment that he would shortly be 
called upon to return thanks after a more 
mundane fashion, and in terms some- 

















quite please Hubert, who 


what less concise. St. Albyn’s, as be- 
seemed a cathedral city, was in no haste 
to adopt modern customs ; its denizens 
would have been shocked at the idea of 
people being married in the afternoon, 
and would have considered a wedding 
scarcely a wedding unless it had been fol- 
lowed by an elaborate breakfast and half 
a dozen speeches. Breakfast, therefore, 
had been duly made ready at the Deanery, 
whither the company repaired after the 
signing of the register, and where noth- 
ing was neglected that could tend to the 
increased discomfiture of a bashful hero. 
But John remarked to his sympathetic 
brother that he supposed he should pull 
through somehow or other ; and somehow 
or other he did pull through, it being out 
of the question for him to take to his 
heels. His reply to the graceful and dig- 
nified oration in which the health of the 
bride and bridegroom was proposed was 
not, to be sure, very intelligible; but it 
had the merit of brevity, and everybody 
breathed more freely when he had brought 
it to an abrupt conclusion, and had 
plumped down into his seat again. 

‘¢ Now, that’s what I call a real good 
speech,’’ remarked Hubert Chaine, who, 
much to his satisfaction, had been placed 
next to Violet Stanton. ‘‘ There was 
nothing to be said except ‘thank you,’ 
and, as far as I could make out, John 
didn’t say much more. It has been a 
trying day for him, poor old chap ; but I 
really don’t think he has done so badly— 
do you ?”’ 

Miss Stanton shrugged her shoulders. 
‘‘ Thaven’t been watching your brother,’’ 
she answered ; ‘‘I have been watching 
his wife, who isa good deal more interest- 
ing. I suppose the day must have been 
at least as trying for her as it has been 
for him ; but she has never turned a hair. 
What pluck that girl must have !’’ 

The latter admiring ejaculation, which 
was uttered half-involuntary, did not 
rejoined : 
“‘Oh! if you come to that, John isn’t 
wanting in pluck. You can’t call a man 
a funk for being shy ; though, of course, 
he has no business to be shy at his 
age.’’ 

‘He is a great deal older than you, 
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isn’t he ?’’ asked Violet, withdrawing her 
eyes for a moment from the bride, whose 
pale, impassive face had an_ irresistible 
fascination for her. 

‘* Rather! So is Wilfrid, though he 
is better preserved than John. As for 
me, I’m only a sort of afterthought. I 
believe the nurseries at home had _ been 
permanently closed when I made my ap- 
pearance upon the scene.”’ 

‘*Ah; and I dare say you have been 
spoilt all your life—the youngest child 
always is.’’ 

‘‘ Not in our family,’’ answered Hu- 
bert, shaking his head; ‘‘my father 
doesn’t believe in spoiling the child or 
sparing the rod either. I haven’t forgot- 
ten the thrashing he gave me when I was 
fourteen, for slipping off to the stables 
early one morning and taking out one of 
his hunters for a quiet little ride. The 
brute broke away with me and came no 
end of a crumpler over a wire fence. My 
mother thought we ought to praise 
Heaven for my miraculous escape, which 
was. pretty much my own view; but the 
governor didn’t see it in that light. He 
said praising Heaven was right enough ; 
but disobedience must be repented of be- 
fore we could proceed to thanksgiving. 
And he made me repent then and there 
with a hunting-crop.”’ 

‘‘And did he adopt the same system of 
kindly severity with your brothers ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I believe so. John caught it 
worse than Wilfrid, because John is a bit 
peppery, you know, but we’ve all had to 
go through the mill. Well, it wasn’t 
pleasant at the time, but I expect it did 
us a lot of good, and the result is toler- 
ably satisfactory, I think. I won’t say 
anything about myself, but I doubt 
whether you would find two better fellows 
in England, in their different ways, than 
John and Wilfrid.”’ 

The girl laughed. 

‘You think most men good fellows, 
don’t you ?’’ she asked. ‘* You look as 
if you did. I wonder whether your sis- 
ter-in-law thinks your eldest brother a 
good fellow.’’ 

‘‘She does if she knows anything 
about him. I don’t mind telling you, 
between ourselves, that when I first joined 
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I got into rather a mess about money, and 
old John saw me through out of his own 
pocket, without saying a word to any- 
body. That’s John all over. He don’t 
say much, but he’s there when you want 
him.”’ 

It occurred to Violet that there was 
some future danger of Mr. John Chaine’s 
being there when his wife didn’t want 
him, but she refrained from making so 
ungracious an observation, and presently 
the break-up of the breakfast-party put an 
end to this fragmentary dialogue. 

There was no very long delay in the 
drawing-room while the bride was chang- 
ing her costume. The show was over ; 
some of the spectators who had, perhaps, 
found it fall short of their expectations in 
point of excitement, and who may have 
been a little disappointed, were anxious 
to get away; fat Lady Elizabeth was 
yawning undisguisedly, and the Dean, 
rather nervous and fidgetty, as an affec- 
tionate father might well be at such a mo- 
ment, was lending a courteous but some- 
what inattentive ear to old Mr. Chaine, 
who had caught him by the elbow and 
was pointing out that “¢ all this music and 
ceremonial ’’ accorded ill with the tradi- 
tions of the Reformed Church. Pres- 
ently Ida appeared in her traveling-dress, 
which was in all respects worthy of the 
occasion ; the Dean enfolded her in a 
farewell embrace without apparently dis- 
turbing her perfect equanimity ; a good 
deal of hand-shaking took place, and two 
minutes later the wedded couple drove off 
to the railway-station, pursued by a volley 
of rice which somebody had been thought- 
ful enough to hold in readiness. 

‘‘ Do you know why a bad wife is bet- 
ter than a good one?’’ asked Wilfrid 
Chaine of his younger brother, who 
chanced to be standing close beside him 
in the doorway. 7 

Hubert shook his head, remarking that 
he couldn’t remember ever to have 
guessed a riddle. 

«« Because bad is the best, my dear boy. 
I feel sure that Mrs. John will prove the 
best of wives, but for all that I don’t par- 
ticularly want to stand in John’s shoes.”’ 

Then it was that Hubert made the first 
brilliant repartee with which. he could 





have been credited in the whole course of 
his life. 

“* Don’t you ?’’ said he. 
a funny thing; but do you know I al- 
ways imagined that you did.’’ 


‘‘ Well, it’s 


CHAPTER V. 


WILFRID’S ANXIETIES, 


Very soon after his daughter’s depar- 
ture Dean Pemberton was released from 
the burdensome task of entertaining an 
assemblage one-half of which did not 
know the other half and did not wish to 
do so. Amongst all these people he had 
no intimates, nor did any of them care to 
linger under his roof now that the func- 
tion of the day had been brought to an 
end. The cathedral folks went away on 
foot; others, who had come from a dis- 
tance—including the whole of the Chaine 
Court guests—drove straight to the 
station to catch the up express ; old Mr. 
Chaine and Lady Elizabeth were hoisted 
into their heavy yellow barouche ; Hu- 
bert betook himself to the barracks to 
look up some acquaintances, while Wil- 
frid, having declined his father’s offer of 
a lift, started to walk home across the 
fields. 

The stretch of undulating country— 
partly grazing land and partly given over 
to the cultivation of hops—which sepa- 
rated St. Albyn’s from Chaine Court was 
pleasant enough to saunter over on that 
bright spring afternoon, when there was 
just enough of sharpness in the breeze to 
make the sunshine preferable to the shade, 
when the hedges and the woods were 
sprinkled with vivid green, and when a 
hundred trifling sights and sounds, famil- 
iar to dwellers in the country, testified 
to the approach of summer. But Wilfrid 
Chaine, who lived in London and was no 
great admirer of the beauties of Nature, 
took little notice of the landscape. He 


had other subjects to ponder over, which, | 


judging by the frown upon his brow, were 
both more important to him and less 
agreeable. For one thing, he had been 
a little disquieted by Hubert’s insinuation 
that he was ambitious to supplant his 
elder brother. It was quite true that 




















such had long been his desire and design ; 
but he had not supposed that it was sus- 
pected by anybody, unless perhaps by his 
mother, and since it was one of his rules 
to stand as well as possible with all the 
world, he was displeased with himself, 
feeling that he must have been guilty of 
some unconscious clumsiness. 

For the rest, Hubert was not a very in- 
fluential personage, nor, considering that 
there was no entail, was it so unpardon- 
able on his own part to cherish schemes 
which, if successful, would probably prove 
to be of benefit in the long run to an 
ancient and distinguished family. John, 
it was quite certain, would never dis- 
tinguish himself. The very best thing 
that could happen to John would be to 
inherit a modest but sufficient income 
and a few hundred acres of land, as a 
preservative against the mischief which 
Satan finds for idle hands to do. Other 
people’s requirements are larger ; other 
people must have, or at any rate ought to 
have, greater sums of ready money at 
their disposal, and those who look for- 
ward to a Parliamentary and Ministerial 
career are heavily handicapped by 
straitened means. These observations 
Wilfrid made to himself merely by way 
of a rehearsal for any public excuses 
which he might subsequently be called 
upon to utter: it was not necessary for 
him to set himself right with his con- 
science, because he had been able in early 
youth to put an effectual extinguisher 
upon that inward accuser. There areall 
kinds of sinners in this sinful world, and 
Wilfrid Chaine belonged to the restricted 
and fortunate number who sin quite con- 
tentedly with their eyes open. He had ab- 
solutely no religious convictions ; being 
clever enough to have discovered that 
people who profess to be religious are little, 
if at all, better than their neighbors, al- 
though they steer clear of certain kinds of 
immorality ; he was persuaded that Chris- 
tianity was an absurd delusion, kept alive 
partly by the superstition of the masses, 
partly by the exertions of those interested 
in maintaining its authority, and he 
thought it extremely doubtful whether 
man has any existence beyond this present 
one. He kept his opinions to himself 
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out of the regard which he entertained 
for social prejudices ; but the natural re- 
sult of them was, of course, that he knew 
no other standard of conduct than that 
of expediency. Now, it was clearly ex- 
pedient that he should oust that useless 
fellow John from his position of heir- 
apparent—or, to speak more correctly, of 
heir-presumptive—and by hook or by 
crook he meant to do it. 

Yet this was not quite so simple a task 
as it might have been pronounced to be 
at first sight. He had, it was true, both 
his parents on his side; but one of them 
was a ticklish person to deal with. In 
some ways Mr. Chaine was easily de- 
ceived ; but he was no fool, nor was he 
at all the sort of man to whom covert 
suggestions could be made with safety. 
The chances were that he had already 
executed a will in John’s favor, and, in 
his precarious state of health, it was by 
no means improbable that he might die 
without altering it. Therefore Wilfrid, 
as he wended his way across the well- 
managed property of which he hoped to 
be the owner some day, was pensive and 
sorrowful. He had, moreover, certain 
troubles of his own to disturb him which 
will be dwelt upon later. 

Presently he came in sight of Chaine 
Court, a beautiful old Tudor building, 
sheltered from the north and east by 
wooded hills.and fronted by a broad ter- 
race, whence the lawn sloped gently down 
to meet the park. Here for generation 
after generation had dwelt the head of 
the Chaine family, and hence, urged on 
by the ambition which was one of the 
characteristics of their race, had issued 
forth- many a stout soldier and sailor to 
win his spurs and fight his country’s bat- 
tles. 

Wilfrid had inherited the ambition 
of his ancestors; but some unfortunate 
strain of blood had denied him their 
honesty and singleness of purpose. As 
he stood gazing at their birthplace and 
his own, his thoughts were concerned 
rather with the revenues that belonged to 
it than with the traditions which had 
made it famous, and although he was de- 
termined to beas great aman asany Chaine 
had ever been, he did not in the least 








care whether he achieved that distinction 
by fair means or foul. 

‘* Time and I against any other two,’’ 
he murmured, quoting a statesman who 
was, perhaps, not much more scrupulous 
than he. ‘‘ But the question is whether 
I am going to be allowed the time.’’ He 
shook his shoulders and sighed. ‘‘ Mean- 
while,’’ he continued, “the first thing to 
be done is to get a little money out of 
the governor—which won’t be easy. I 
wonder whether he would believe me if I 
told him that I had been spending rather 
too much on charity of late. Probably 
not; he would not shrink from the inci- 
vility of asking to see the receipts. A 
better plan would be to admit remorse- 
fully that living in London and frequent- 
ing the highest society has been too much 
for my modest resources. If there is a 
shade of weakness anywhere in the gov- 
ernor’s character, it is a weakness for the 
highest society.’’ 

There was not much weakness in Wil- 
frid’s character, nor had he the faintest 
respect for the social standing of one man 
rather than another. In his estimation, 
the worth of any given individual was 
simply the worth of that individual to him ; 
and as at this moment he thought that 
his mother might do him some service, he 
hastened on to the house, where, as he 
had expected, he found her drinking tea 
all by herself in her boudoir. 

Probably Lady Elizabeth had been in- 
dulging in forty winks; for she started 
and rubbed her eyes when her son en- 
tered. 

‘« My dear boy,’’ said she, ‘‘ how nice 
of you to come in and enliven my soli- 
tude! Have a cup of tea and a muffin?”’ 

‘* No, thank you,’’ answered Wilfrid, 
as he dropped into alowchair. ‘‘ But 
I’ll have a glass of sherry, if that is pro- 
curable without sending to ask my father 
for the keys.”’ 

‘« Of course it is procurable. Ring the 
bell and order what you want; your 
father has gone to lie down and rest after 
the fatigues of the day. Well, what did 
you think of it all? It struck me that 
John played his part with very tolerable 
decency.”’ 

‘¢Oh! yes; there was no hitch, and if 
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he goes on as he has begun there never 
will be any. Only he won’t go on as he 
has begun. There could not be in the 
world two people more fatally destined 
to quarrel than John and his wife.’’ 

‘*T hope they won’t,’’ said Lady Eliz- 
abeth, uneasily. ‘‘ Quarrels are such a 
nuisance.”’ 

Wilfrid smiled. He thought that a 
quarrel between Mr. and Mrs. John 
Chaine might not be to his own disad- 
vantage ; but he was careful not to say 
anything of that sort to the good-natured 
lady who believed him to be as well- 
meaning as herself. He only remarked: 
‘* Let us hope that they won’t. I quite 
agree with you that quarrels are an abom- 
inable nuisance ; and what makes me feel 
that all the more painfully just now is that 
I expect I am in for a quarrel with my 
father.”’ 

‘For goodness’ sake!’’ exclaimed 
Lady Elizabeth, in _ consternation; 
‘*don’t be so insane as to get yourself 
into trouble with him just as he is begin- 
ning to come round to the idea that John 
would be happier as a gentleman farmer 
than as head of the house! What is it 
about ?”’ 

Wilfrid made a grimace. ‘I’ve been 
outrunning the constable, that’s all,’’ 
he replied. ‘*Oh! I know what you 
are going to say, my dear mother, but 
I really can’t dip into your pin-money 
again. Besides, I’m afraid I want rather 
more this time than you could possibly 
spare.”’ 

‘‘T could let you have forty or fifty 
pounds,’’ Lady Elizabeth began, ea- 
gerly. 

‘*No_ use,’’ replied her son, with a 
shake of his head. ‘‘ Unfortunately I 
owe about four times that amount, and I 
shall have to make a clean breast of it 
sooner or later. It isn’t altogether my 
own fault—’’ 

“‘T am sure it isn’t !’’ Lady Elizabeth 
interrupted, emphatically. ‘‘ He ought, 
of course, to make you a larger allow- 
ance ; but you know how tiresome he is 
about these things.’’ 

‘¢T do, indeed ; and I know that there 
is only one person who can make him 
less so. I was thinking that, perhaps, 
























































you might just put in a word for me and 
prepare his mind.”’ 

Poor Lady Elizabeth’s blue eyes be- 
came very round, and the corners of her 
mouth dropped. She did not much rel- 
ish the task assigned to her, but since she 
could refuse Wilfrid nothing, she replied, 
not over hopefully : 

‘¢T will do what I can, but he is sure 
to be displeased. It isn’t that he will 
grudge the money, only he will want to 
know exactly why and how you have ex- 
ceeded your allowance. Could you men- 
tion any particular reason ?”’ 

‘¢ None that he would consider suffi- 
cient, Iam afraid. We had better confine 
ourselves to generalities.”’ 

Lady Elizabeth gave it to be under- 
stood that she placed little reliance upon 
the persuasive force of generalities, but 
she promised to do her best, and Wilfrid 
knew that she would keep her promise. 
That she had done so, and that she had 
not been rewarded by any brilliant suc- 
cess was apparent to him when the din- 
ner-hour came, and when his father 
brought a grave and forbidding counte- 
nance down-stairs. 

Hubert had dispatched a messenger 
from St. Albyn’s to announce that he had 
been retained by the Twenty-Second Hus- 
sars, whose guest-night it happened to be, 
so that only three persons sat down in the 
vast and somewhat gloomy dining-hall at 
Chaine Court, and as two of them felt 
guilty and uncomfortable, while the third 
remained obstinately taciturn, they did 
not greatly enjoy one another’s society. 

As soon as Lady Elizabeth had left the 
room Mr. Chaine proceeded straight to 
the point by saying: 

‘*T am very sorry to hear that that you 
have incurred debts, Wilfrid. You can- 
not be ignorant of the views which I hold 
upon that subject. To my mind a man 
who induces tradespeople to supply him 
with what he cannot pay for is neither 
more nor less than a thief.’’ 

‘*That is quite true, sir,’’ answered 
Wilfrid, sorrowfully. ‘‘I entirely agree 
with you, and I haven’t a word to say in 
excuse for myself. I have hoped, as you 
know, to enter political life, and I have 
wasted my time and my small resources 
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in preparing for a career which is really 
not open to younger sons. However, I 
trust that I shall never again have to ask 
you to help me out of my difficulties. I 
have lived and learned, and as I have no 
profession, I now see that I must look to 
the Stock Exchange or to commerce for 
a means of making myself indepen- 
dent.”’ 

Mr. Chaine frowned. ‘* No member 
of our family has ever been engaged in 
trade,’’ said he. ‘I do not sneer at 
trade, which I recognize as the chief 
source of England’s greatness, but I have 
always held, and I always shall hold that 
those whom it has pleased God to send 
into the world as gentlemen should not 
lower themselves by meddling with it.”’ 

‘¢ Quite so,’’ answered Wilfrid. ‘* But 
what is an impoverished gentleman to do ? 
Of course, I don’t want to bea tinker or 
a tailor, but isn’t it better for me to be 
that than to be a perpetual burden upon 
my father ?”’ 

‘¢T make you a large allowance,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Chaine, doggedly. ‘It is 
larger than that which- younger sons usu- 
ally receive, because—well, at any rate, 
you will admit that it is larger. And 
why, may I ask, do you find it insuffi- 
cient ?”’ 

Wilfrid explained. The cost of living 
in London was much higher than it had 
been in former days; everybody spent 
more, and if he was expected to associate 
with men of fortune he could scarcely 
help expending about a fourth of what 
they did. Nevertheless, he did not for 
one moment deny that his position was 
a false one, and that it was his duty to 
relinquish it. In the long run he got the 
best of an animated discussion, for Mr. 
Chaine, who would not for any earthly 
consideration have been the father of a 
mercantile son, consented to pay his out- 
standing debts and to give him an extra 
hundred a year for the future. The terms 
offered were not magnificent, but it 
seemed prudent to close with them. 

“‘Anyhow,”’ reflected Wilfrid, ‘‘I get 
two hundred, or, perhaps, two hundred 
and fifty, down, and he hasn’t thought of 
asking to see the receipted bills, thank 
goodness! It might be a little difficult 




















to supply him with them, considering that 
I don’t owe a farthing.’’ 

It was the fact that he owed no more 
than he could easily pay to his tradesmen ; 
nevertheless, he was in urgent need of 
funds, and if he had forgotten that he 
would have been reminded of it on the 
morrow when he reached the rooms which 
he occupied in St. James’s Street and 
found amongst other letters one addressed 
in a feminine hand which was only too 
familiar to him. This missive was signed 
«« Jessie,’’ and contained a request that he 
would call upon his correspondent ¢mme- 
diately, as she must see him. It was very 
emphatic, not very legible, and bore 
marks of having been composed under 
circumstances of no slight agitation. 

‘*T thought as much,’’ muttered Wil- 
frid, when he had perused and burnt it. 
‘Well, I suppose I must go, though this 
sort of thing is becoming a horrible bore. 
One comfort is that I shan’t have to go 
empty-handed.”’ 

He lunched at his club, and afterward 
had himself driven to a remote and mel- 
ancholy district beyond the Edgeware 
Road, known as Maida Vale. Here (for 
he was a man who never neglected pre- 
cautions) he dismissed his hansom and 
proceeded on foot as far as a somewhat 
shabby row of houses, of which the cor- 
ner one bore the inscription of Welling- 
ton Terrace. Having rung the bell at 
No. 5, and having ascertained from the 
grimy maid-of-all-work who opened the 
door that Mrs. Viccars was at home, he 
was shown into a scantily-furnished par- 
lor, where a tall, fine-looking woman, 
whose masses of red-brown hair and 
creamy complexion gave her a claim to 
beauty which was in part contradicted by 
the coarseness of her features, was sitting, 
with her hands before her, doing nothing. 

She started up and hurled herself into 
her visitor’s arms almost before the door 
had been closed behind him. 

‘“¢O Wilfrid !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I am 
so glad you have come! I was afraid 
you wouldn’t.”’ 

‘*«My dear girl,’’ answered Wilfrid, 
after extricating himself from an embrace 
which apparently did not afford him un- 
mixed delight, ‘‘I came as soon as I 
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could; I always do. Yesterday, as I 
think I told you, I had to show myself 
down at St. Albyn’s at my brother’s 
wedding. I only received your note on 
my return this morning, so that I can’t 
fairly be accused of having lost time.’’ 

‘*Oh! I knew you couldn’t be here be- 
fore this afternoon,’’ Mrs. Viccars said ; 
‘¢ but you have disappointed me so often 
that I hardly dared to count upon 
you. And I have something to tell you 
which—”’ 

‘«T know you have,’’ interrupted Wil- 
frid, smiling ; ‘‘ you have told me of it 
once or twice before, you know. Well, 
this time I am happy to say that I have 
something to give you, which is far more 
to the purpose.’’ 

He drew a check from his pocket and 
handed it to her. 

‘‘Extorted from the governor with 
some difficulty,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ May 
it make you and the butcher and the 
baker and the grocer happy! I am sorry 
that you have had to wait so long for it ; 
but allowances must be made for a pov- 
erty-stricken younger son.”’ 

Mrs. Viccars took the slip of paper, 
glanced at it and tossed it aside, flushing 
slightly. It was easy to see that she did 
not enjoy the advantage of an equable 
temper, and that the donor’s manner ir- 
ritated her. 

‘¢ Anybody would think, to hear you, 
that I was in the habit of pestering you 
for money,’’ she said, resentfully. ‘I 
can’t live without it—I’m sure I wish I 
could—but you must confess that I am 
not extravagant, and it wasn’t to get 
money out of you that I asked you to 
come here.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ answered Wil- 
frid, still smiling ; ‘‘ judging by the light 
of previous experience, I supposed that it 
was.”’ 

The woman’s eyes blazed. She was 
evidently upon the point of making 
some angry retort; but she checked her- 
self. and, with a sudden change of voice, 
said : 

‘¢Don’t quarrel with me to-day, Wil- 
frid! I want it to be a happy day, for I 
have a great piece of good news to give 
you. Richard Viccars is dead.’’ 


’ 


’ 
























No one knew better than Wilfrid 
Chaine how to conceal his emotions; 
but, perfect as his self-control was, his 
countenance fell for an instant, and she 
saw that it fell. He did not, however, 
allow the smile to fade from his lips, and 
it was in the same light, half-mocking 
tone, which he had used throughout their 
interview that he remarked : 

‘Your glee may be natural, my dear 
Jessie ; but it would be more decent to 
draw a thin veil over it. After all, the 
deceased was your husband.”’ 

‘‘T am not a hypocrite,’’ returned 
Mrs. Viccars, shortly; ‘‘and if I were, 
there wouldn’t be much use in my being 
hypocritical with you. It was you who 
persuaded me to leave Richard; you 
know that he never was anything to me, 
and you know what good reasons I had 
for wishing him dead. But I never 
thought he would die—a great strong 
man like that! It seems that he caught 
a chill and neglected it.’’ 

“‘ Very imprudent of him,’’“observed 
Wilfrid; ‘‘a man who neglects a chill 
deserves the worst. All the same, I must 
confess that I don’t see what particular 
reason you had for wishing him dead. 
He really hasn’t troubled you any more 
since you deserted him than if he had 
been in his grave.’’ 

‘‘ You say these things to madden me, 
Wilfrid! You almost make me hate you 
when you talk in that way, although I 
know you can’t be speaking seriously. 
Were you speaking seriously, I wonder, 
when you told me—as you have done a 
hundred times—that you would marry 
me if I were free? Sometimes I think— 
but no; I won’¢ think that! For you 
are not cruel, Wilfrid, whatever else you 
may be.’’ 

He was cruel, and the poor woman 
knew very well that he was, although she 
loved him in spite of his cruelty. She 
knew also, or at any rate she feared, that 
he had not, and had never had, the 
slightest intention of making her his wife. 
Asking him to do that was much the 
same thing as asking him to ruin himself ; 
for it was impossible to suppose that such 
an alliance would be sanctioned or tol- 
erated by his family. The daughter ofa 
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St. Albyn’s tradesman, she had made 
Wilfrid Chaine’s acquaintance during 
his boyhood, and there had been certain 
callow love-passages between them which 
had been interrupted when he had gone 
to Oxford. ‘The memory of these had 
not deterred her from marrying Richard 
Viccars, a well-to-do London tailor ; but 
chance had brought about a renewal of 
her intimacy with the’ handsome young 
gentleman whom she had always adored, 
and his representations or her own will- 
fulness had at length led her to break 
with a husband upon whom, for one 
reason or another, she had looked down. 
She had not made home comfortable for 
her husband, nor had he been at the 
pains of inquiring what had become of 
her or seeking to obtain a divorce from 
her. Wilfrid—not without pulling a wry 
face over it—had provided her with the 
means of subsistence, had -kept up a con- 
nection of which he was only too obvi- 
ously weary, and had, no doubt, stated 
from time to time that, if she were a 
widow, he would make such reparation 
as he could to her by giving her the right 
to bear his name ; but whether, now that 
she was a widow, he would prove as good 
as his word was quite another question. 
She did not think that he would, unless 
she could carry her point by a coup de 
main, and that was why she had sum- 
moned him in such haste. All this was 
plainly legible upon her face, from which 
he had not removed his calm, scrutiniz- 
ing gaze. 

‘« You are in a desperate hurry, Jessie,”’ 
he remarked. ‘ Isn’t it usual for widows 
to wait at least a year before contracting 
a second marriage ?”’ 

‘*T dare say it is,’’ she returned ; ‘‘ but 
our case is not a usual one, and I am 
sick to death of the miserable life that I 
have had to lead since I came here. No 
one will think the worse of us for putting 
an end to it at once and forever.’’ 

‘“‘Oh! excuse me, my father would 
think a great deal the worse of us; and, 
as matters stand at present, we can’t af- 
ford to defy my father. I assure you that 
he is perfectly capable of cutting off the 
supplies and leaving us to starve.’’ 
‘‘Then we must keep our marriage 
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secret. Such things have been done be- 
fore now.”’ 

‘¢ Yes; but the secret has almost in- 
variably leaked out. No, my dear Jes- 
sie ; we musn’t behave like a couple of 
lunatics. We must have patience, and 
probably we shall not be called upon for 
a very prolonged display of that virtue. 
My father, I am sorry to say, is breaking 
up fast.’’ 

Mrs. Viccars had sources of informa- 
tion which enabled her to recognize the 
truth of that assertion. She was aware 
that old Mr. Chaine’s days were num- 
bered ; she was aware also that there was 
a fair chance of his nominating his 
second son as his heir, and she could not 
but admit the folly of placing so fine a 
prospect in jeopardy. 

‘‘Tf only I could trust you, Wilfrid !”’ 
she exclaimed, involuntarily. 

‘¢ Have I ever given you reason to dis- 
trust me ?’’ asked Wilfrid, concealing his 
relief under a show of indignation. ‘I 
haven’t always been able to give you as 
much money as you have asked for; but 
you know how strictly I am called to ac- 
count for every penny that I spend, and 
I think you ought to know thatI have 
run some risk in demanding the check 
which I have just handed over to you. If 
I were inclined to distrust you—but I am 
not—I might suspect you of caring more 
to be Mrs. Wilfrid Chaine than you care 
for me.’’ 

‘¢T care for nothing more than I care 
for you, Wilfrid,’’ Mrs. Viccars returned, 
with the tears in her eyes. ‘‘I care for 
nothing half as much. But I have a 
right to be your wife.’’ 

‘* Ah, my dear,’’ said Wilfrid, who 
perceived that he had won the day, ‘‘ if 
we all had our rights, this world would 
bea much more comfortable place than 
it is. But some of us know that our only 
chance of ever getting them is to wait ; 
and, as I told you before, I don’t think 
that you and I are likely to be kept wait- 
ing long.’’ 

One of them was likely to be kept 
waiting until the end of her life; but as 
she was a woman, as she had a passionate 
nature, and as she was still in love, she 
could not bring herself to face that ob- 








vious probability. So, instead of giving 
utterance to sundry menaces which she 
had been holding in reserve all this time, 
she took Wilfrid’s head between her 
hands, and kissed his forehead, murmur- 
ing assurances which he had once'upon a 
time found sweet. At all events, he had 
professed to find them so, and he coura- 
geously renewed his professions now, not- 
withstanding his detestation of the ° 

powerful perfume wherewith Mrs. Viccars } 
was wont to impregnate her person. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MR. WICK’S MARE, 


As a general rule, men are, of course, 
men, and women are women; but from 
time to time one comesacross cases which, 
to the superficial observer, look very like 
a mistake of gender on Nature’s part. 
Feminine men are, unhappily, not as rare 
as they ought to be; while masculine 
women are in these days only too willing 
to exhibit themselves, on platforms and 
elsewhere, before the eyes of a dismayed 
world. It would be doing Miss Violet 
Stanton a gross injustice to compare her 
with these terrible persons, but many 
people concurred in the opinion which 
she herself often expressed—that her 
tastes and attributes were ill-suited to her 
sex. To be fond of horses, to know a 
good deal about them, and to have cour- 
age enough to go straight across country 
upon an animal of doubtful pedigree— 
these are no matters of reproach to any 
woman ; but perhaps the old ladies of St. 
Albyn’s were not altogether wrong when 
they shook their heads, and said that a 
girl ought not to assume absolute control 
over her mother. On the other hand, it 
may be urged that a mother who does not 
know how to maintain authority over her 
daughter must be so poor a creature as to 
deserve all the inconvenient consequences 
of her feebleness ; and it is only just to ) 
the old ladies of St. Albyn’s to add that 
they fully recognized this fact in their 
strictures upon Mrs. and Miss Stanton. 

On the morning after John Chaine’s 
wedding, the former said, somewhat 
querulously, to the latter, who had come 














down to breakfast, arrayed in her riding- 
habit : 

‘¢T did hope, Violet, that there was to 
be no more of this scampering about on 
horseback until the autumn. Didn’t you 
tell me that that beast had been turned 
out to grass ?”’ 

‘¢ That beast,’’ replied Violet, com- 
posedly, ‘‘ will be kept upon green food 
for a long time to come. It’s a pity; 
but it can’t be helped. I am not going 
to ride that beast to-day ; I am going to 
take out a mare belonging to Wicks, who 
has asked me to educate her for him. A 
very nice mare, as far as I could judge 
by looking at her ; but whether she can 
be made to jump or not is what I must 
try to find out.’’ 

‘¢ Really, Violet,’’ said Mrs. Stanton, 
‘¢ it is not at all the right thing for you 
to be breaking in a job-master’s horses. 
I don’t like your associating with such 
people.”’ 

‘¢ Wicks is all right,’’ answered Violet. 
‘He is a wonderfully honest man for a 
horse-dealer ; and if I can get a ride free 
of expense, why shouldn’t I take it ? Be- 
sides, he doesn’t propose to accompany 
me, so that I shan’t be contaminated by 
his society.”’ 

‘<That*is just it, my dear—you have 
no business to ride about alone. I have 
told you so a hundred times—’”’ 

‘‘ And a hundred times,’’ interrupted 
Violet, as if that settled the matter, ‘<I 
have told you that it is all right. More- 
over, I don’t mean to take the mare down 
the High Street ; it wouldn’t suit me to 
have her flinging her heels through a plate- 
glass window—so Mrs. Pickersgill won’t 
see me.”’ 

‘T’m sure I hope she won’t!’’ sighed 
her mother, plaintively. 

The generality of mothers might have 
felt some uneasiness as to the probable 
conduct of a mare who was pronounced 
capable of breaking plate-glass windows ; 
but Mrs. Stanton was free from any 
anxiety upon that score. She had that 
confidence in her daughter’s equestrian 
abilities which belongs to complete igno- 
rance of the conditions whereby such 
abilities are liable to be tested, and she 
was a great deal more afraid of gossip 
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than of the ugliest bit of timber or bull- 
finch in the county. Violet never had a 
fall; or, if she did, she never mentioned 
the circumstance on her return from 
hunting. 

Nevertheless, the appearance of Mr. 
Wick’s mare—a huge, rawboned chest- 
nut—might have inspired a nervous lady 
with some justifiable sensations of dis- 
quietude. The stable-helper who was 
leading her up and down when Violet 
emerged from the front-door, touched 
his forelock, and said : 

‘* If you please, miss, I was to say as 
Mr. Wicks ’d be very ’appy to go with 
you if you should wish it. The mare’s 
a bit fresh, you see, miss ; and she aint 
carried a lady afore—not as we knows 
on.”’ 

‘<T don’t want him,’’ answered Violet, 
‘‘if I can’t ride the mare, I’m quite sure 
he can’t. Do you never take her out in 
anything except a snaffle ?”’ 

‘‘Well, miss,’’ answered the man, 
‘« Mr. Wicks, he did try her on the curb; 
but she give him a deal o’ trouble, and 
she’s that tender-mouthed a_hinfant 
might ’old her. And I think, if I was 
you, miss,’’ he added, ‘‘I shouldn’t at- 
tempt for to ’it her, nor yet touch her with 
the spur. She’s got some blood in her, 
you may depend.”’ 

‘¢ And atemper?’’ suggested Violet, 
who was now in the saddle. 

‘‘ No, miss, I don’t believe so—not 
without you was to make her fight you. 
And you knows too much for to try that 
on,”’ 

Violet, at all events, knew enough to 
know that if she had a pleasant ride be- 
fore her, it would only be on sufferance. 
The great, slashing animal upon whom 
her light weight could have no sobering 
influence might not, perhaps, be able to 
unseat her, but could certainly overpower 
her at any moment, and such schooling 
as might be gone through that day would 
assuredly be submitted to to please her, 
not because she commanded it. ‘This 
conviction, however, did not alarm Miss 
Stanton ; for indeed she was not easily 
alarmed. She patted and talked to the 
mare, who seemed quite amiably disposed 
and who carried her without shying or 
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plunging through the few streets which 
had to be traversed before the open 
country could be reached. But, as every- 
body knows, it is one thing to jog along 
the high road and another to canter 
across the turf, and no sooner did Mr. 
Wicks’s mare find herself upon a broad 
expanse of pasture than she gave her 
rider to understand that cantering was 
not a pace for which she had any fancy. 

Violet, graciously conceding what could 
not be refused, let her have her head. It 
was safe galloping ground, she might 
scour it in every direction as long as it 
pleased her to do so, and if she got tired 
of it she was very welcome to leave it by 
jumping the posts and rails which were 
its boundaries ; for the present there was 
nothing to be done with her, except to 
sit on her back. So for about a quarter 
of an hour the mare thoroughly enjoyed 
herself. Not being interfered with, she 
displayed no ill-temper; she had one or 
two looks at the posts and rails, ap- 
parently did not care about them, and 
continued to gallop at the top of her 
speed in an irregular circle until her lungs 
and limbs had had sufficient play to sat- 
isfy her. Then she pulled up suddenly, 
stretched her neck, shook her head, and 
said as plainly as she could speak, ‘‘ That 
will do very nicely for this morning, 
thank you. NowI am going home to 
my stable.’’ 

She accordingly trotted off in a quiet, 
determined manner, toward the five- 
barred gate through which she had ef- 
fected her entrance, and which her rider 
had, of course, shut. 

Now, Violet had no intention whatever 
of reopening that gate. She had plenty 
of patience, as well as a tolerably strong 
will, and it seemed to her that the time 
had now come to exhibit these valuable 
qualities. If the mare chose to clear the 
gate, well and good ; but she foresaw that 
the mare would do nothing of the sort, 
and the event justified her prevision. A 
first refusal, conveyed in a manner em- 
phatic enough to have unseated many 
riders, was followed by a prompt declara- 
tion of war, and during the next five 
minutes she had all her work cut out for 
her. She stuck to her saddle and did 
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not lose her head, notwithstanding the 
vigorous initiation of hostilities in the 
shape of bucking and kicking adopted 
by her antagonist ; but she had had suf- 
ficient experience to be aware that her 
powers of coercion were strictly limited. 
Any man or woman can put a horse at a 
fence ; but to get him over it against his 
will is a feat which can only be accom- 
plished under conditions which were ab- 
sent in this particular instance ; and that is 
why Violet wisely abstained from the use 
of whip or spur. When two obstinate 
wills come into collision odds may safely 
be laid upon dogged persistency—which 
was the method that commended itself to 
Miss Violet Stanton. 

‘¢ Very well, my dear,’’ said she to her 
mount ; ‘‘ we have the best part of the 
day before us, and nothing prevents us 
from spending it as we please. You won’t 
beat me, and you won’t get rid of me, 
unless you lie down. Even if you do lie 
down, you will have to get up again, 
when you will find that gate exactly where 
it is now.”’ 

The mare responded by squealing and 
flinging up her heels as high as she could, 
while Violet sat back and didn’t care. 
Then there was a pause, and then there 
was another gentle request on the part of 
the rider, answered by a vehement refusal 
on the part of the beast. This perform- 
ance was renewed again and again, with- 
out the slightest symptom of yielding on 
either side, and it is impossible to say 
what the ultimate issue would have been 
if Hubert Chaine, mounted upon one of 
his father’s steady cobs, had not chanced 
to come jogging along the lane which 
adjoined the scene of conflict. He took 
off his hat when he recognized the little 
lady on the big chestnut and said : 

‘‘I’m afraid you’re having some 
trouble, aren’t you? I can’t offer to give 
you a lead, because my beast isn’t capa- 
ble of clearing a flower-bed ; but I’ll 
undertake yours, if you’ll let me.’’ 

His offer was somewhat scornfully de- 
clined. 

‘«« Thank you,’’ answered Violet ; ‘‘ but 
it is I who have undertaken this job, and 
I mean to go through with it. My mare 
has bolted with me once, and done all 
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she knew to get me out of the saddle 
since. Now she must be taught that she 
can’t have everything her own way.”’ 

Alas for the impotency of brave words ! 
These doubtless have their use when it is 
a question of dealing with human beings ; 
but the brute creation, though quicker to 
acknowledge a master than we are, has to 
be reduced to subserviency by other and 
less boastful means. Violet should have 
known better, and did in truth know bet- 
ter, than to have recourse to the spur ; 
but the presence of a spectator of her own 
species and a not unnatural desire to show 
what she could do, led her into hurrying 
matters injudiciously, so that she lost a 
battle which she might possibly have won 
by perseverance. For the rest, it must be 
admitted that her defeat was by no means 
an ignominious one. Hubert Chaine, 
who watched with admiration, not un- 
mixed with considerable anxiety, the 
desperate struggle that ensued, declared 
afterward that he had never in his life 
seen a lady sit or ride half so well; it was 
no fault of hers that her physical strength 
was not equal to that of a powerful quad- 
ruped. He abstained from intervention, 
though much tempted to intervene, until 
he saw that the girl was completely ex- 
hausted, when he said decisively : 

‘This can’t go on any longer, Miss 
Stanton. In another minute or two you'll 
simply faint and roll off.’’ 

‘¢The mare shall jump that gate if I 
die for it,’’ returned Violet, breathlessly, 
but resolutely. 

‘¢ All right; she shall jump the gate, 
only it’s time for a fresh man to take a 
turn at her. Now, if you'll allow me to 
help you down, I’ll just change the sad- 
dles.’’ 

The fact was that Violet was in no 
condition to disobey him. She pro- 
tested, she expressed her firm conviction 
that he would not succeed where she had 
failed, and she showed no sort of grati- 
tude to him for his assistance; but her 
head was swimming, she was aching in 
every limb, and she could not help ac- 
knowledging that, so far as she was con- 
cerned, the mare had won the day. Hu- 
bert opened the gate, led his cob into the 
field and shifted the saddles with the dex- 
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terity and expedition of one who knew 
what he was about, while Miss Stanton 
was fain to seat herself upon an adjacent 
bank and await the fulfillment of her 
prophecy. 

She did not know—how could she ?— 
that the young man who proposed to ac- 
complish a feat which she had attempted 
in vain, was one of the best cross-country 
riders in England ; nor perhaps could 
Hubert himself have explained by what 
mysterious means he contrived to impart 
that knowledge to the animal that he be- 
strode. But the mare knew at once that 
she had found her master, and, although 
her blood was up, she capitulated, as 
mares and horses sometimes will, at a 
moment’s notice. Hubert rode her away 
for some little distance, brought her back 
toward the gate at his own pace and 
lifted her over it without the least visible 
effort. She landed rather clumsily and 
was almost on her nose ; but the devil was 
cast out of her, and she only stretched 
herself and gave a great sigh of relief as 
her rider dismounted. 

And now it was that Violet proved her- 
self above the petty and ignoble senti- 
ments which are often asserted to be 
characteristic of her sex. What had hap- 
pened was not altogether agreeable to 
her, inasmuch as it cast an inevitable re- 
flection upon her skill in the management 
of horses; but she was just enough and 
generous enough to say, without hesita- 
tion: : 

‘¢ You did that splendidly. I only wish 
I could understand how you did it !’’ 

‘¢Oh! well,’’ answered the young fel- 
low, with a laugh, ‘‘ a change of saddles 
and riders often makes a lot of differ- 
ence. One can’t exactly say why it 
should ; but it does. The fact of the 
matter was, that you did all the hard 
work and I reaped the benefit. The 
mare was game to go on contending. 
against you for a bit; but when she 
found that there were two of us to beat, 
she showed her sense by turning it up. 
All the same, I shouldn’t keep her if I 
were you; she evidently hasn’t had any 
training as a hunter, and she ought to 
carry double your weight.’’ 

‘« She doesn’t belong to me,’ 


’ 


replied 
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Violet, who fully appreciated the modesty 
of this speech ; ‘‘ she belongs to a livery- 
stable keeper, who asked me to try her 
for him. I still think I should have car- 
ried my point if I could have held out 
for another quarter of an hour; but I 
couldn’t have held out for another quar- 
ter of an hour, and you know I couldn’t. 
Well, I am much obliged to you for com- 
ing to my help, and I think it is very 
pretty of you not to brag about it.’’ 

She accompanied these words by a 
smile which, so to speak, laid Hubert 
Chaine prostrate at her feet. He had 
thought Miss Stanton a very nice girl at 
the garden-party : he was now persuaded 
that she had not her equal in the whole 
world. What more could any young 
hussar require of a woman than that she 
should be pretty, brave, honest, an ex- 
cellent horsewoman, and a perfect little 
lady? That Violet Stanton was all of 
these things he firmly believed, nor, it 
may be added, did he ever surrender that 
belief ; yet he was to discover, in the se- 
quel, that he did require something fur- 
ther of her—so unhappily true is it that 
the more we get the more we want. For 
the time being, he was very well satisfied 
with her as she was; especially when she 
kindly consented to let him ride the mare 
back to St. Albyn’s and to perform the 
return journey herself upon the broad 
back of old Mr. Chaine’s staid cob. 

‘«Tt isn’t that the mare would be at all 
too much for you,’’ he was careful to ex- 
plain ; ‘‘ but it’s hardly worth while to 
shift the saddles a second time.’’ 

So this pair proceeded toward the old 
cathedral city together upon terms of 
much amity, and the talk with which they 
beguiled the way was not such as the most 
rigid chaperon could have objected to. 
It is quite possible and not so very diffi- 
cult, for two young persons of opposite 
sexes, both of whom are addicted to out- 
door pursuits, to converse together after 
a friendly fashion, without thought of 
love-making ; and although Hubert was 
already in love, he did not intimate that 
such was the case, while Violet was alto- 
gether fancy-free. Their discourse was 
of horses, and of nothing else, until the 
time came for them to part, when Hubert 
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made so bold as to say that he hoped they 
might meet again before long. 

‘* That,’’ replied Miss Stanton, “ will 
depend entirely upon you. As for me, 
I’m a permanent fixture at St. Albyn’s.”’ 

‘* Ah, I’m not!’’ observed the young 
man rather sorrowfully ; ‘‘ I’ve got to go 
back to duty to-morrow. But I suppose 
you are sometimes up in London for a 
bit, aren’t you?”’ 

Violet shook her head. 

‘* Never for more than a couple of days 
at a time,’’ she answered. ‘‘ We are pov- 
erty-stricken people, and we can’t afford 
to amuse ourselves.’’ 

‘Well, then, I must take first leave 
and spend it at home, that’s alj,’’ re- 
joined Hubert, with much ingenuousness. 

Violet laughed as she shook hands with 
him, and it was not until he had ridden 
nearly as far as Chaine Court that he di- 
vined the possible cause of her amuse- 
ment. 





CHAPTER VII. 


LEONARD FRASER. 


MARRIAGES, according to the dictum 
of some extraordinary optimist, are made 
4in Heaven: in England, at all events, 
they are supposed to be made only by the 
free will and inclination of the contract- 
ing parties; and, upon that assumption, 
our practice (which, by the way, is al- 
ready becoming old-fashioned) of spend- 
ing the honeymoon away from home 
would seem to be a fairly reasonable one. 
But it is asserted by those who should be 
in a position to speak with authority upon 
the subject that the first month of matri- 
mony, when passed in this way, is apt to 
be found a little trying even by two united 
lovers, and one may conjecture, without 
possessing any very vivid powers of im- 
agination, what the ordeal of it must be 


to one of two united persons who does’ 


not happen to be in love. Such, as we 
know, was the deplorable, though mer- 
ited, predicament of Mrs. John Chaine, 
whose reminiscences of Northern Italy 
and Switzerland will prevent her from 
ever revisiting those countries. 

It was not that she had any complaint 
to make against her husband, who proved 

















himself to be in all respects what she had 
expected him to be; but reality, unfortu- 
nately, is never quite the same thing as 
anticipation, nor in truth had she thought 
much about the extreme difficulty of 
keeping up conversation with him all 
day long. This, which sounds like a 
small matter, was really her chief source 
of unhappiness. With her eyes open 
and with a full knowledge of what she 
was doing, she had decided to take the 
great leap ; she was willing to forgive John 
for adoring her, disagreeable though his 
adoration was, and she meant to be as 
good a wife to him as she could be; but 
as for making a friend of him, that was 
no less beyond her power than it was be- 
yond his to participate in her tastes and 
feelings. The art treasures of Genoa, 
Milan, and Venice, the cathedrals, the 
picture-galleries, and the ‘‘ correggiosity 
of Corregio’’ were to him unmitigated 
nuisances; he neither knew nor cared 
about such things; nor, being a very 
honest sort of man, would he pretend 
that he did. Also he had not the slight- 
est ear for music, and could not go to 
the opera without falling asleep and snor- 
ing scandalously. Now Ida, as it hap- 
pened, was an enthusiastic lover of music, 
and had some smattering acquaintance 
with the history and canons of art, 
whereas her ignorance of the results of 
peasant proprietorship and the métayer 
system, as well as of all other methods 
of cultivating the soil, was profound and 
complete. She could not, therefore, help 
yawning when John poked his head out 
of the railway-carriage window and dis- 
coursed learnedly upon the economical 
value of the landscape, while he returned 
the compliment when she drew his atten- 
tion to the outline of the snow-covered 
Alps, hanging like clouds above the dis- 
tant blue haze of the Lombard plain. 
She was, in short, bored to death; and 
poor John was bored, too, although he 
was not perhaps aware of it. 

‘*It’s all very pretty and romantic and 
unlike what one has been accustomed 
to,’’ he remarked to his wife, one even- 
ing, when they were gliding down the 
Grand Canal at Venice in a gondola; 
‘but I do pity the unfortunate beggars 
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who are condemned to live in such a 
country. Some of them, of course, have 
to work; but what on earth can the 
others manage to do by way of amusing 
themselves? There’s no hunting for 
them, no shooting worth speaking of, 
nothing! Dear me, how thankful one 
ought to be that one was born an Eng- 
lishman !”’ 

‘*T dare say Italy suits the Italians as 
well as England suits the English,’’ said 
Ida. ‘* Why shouldn’t we return to Eng- 
land, since we have such a lively appre- 
ciation of its advantages ?”’ 

But John replied quite seriously that 
he didn’t think that would do. They 
had undertaken a tour of four or six 
weeks, and it would be better for them 
to adhere to their programme. Besides, 
if she was enjoying herself, he was satis- 
fied. 

He had little ground for satisfaction on 
that score; but she considerately ab- 
stained from telling him so. She like- 
wise abstained, after the first few days, 
from asking him to dine at the sad/e 
@héte. For one thing, he hated eating 
his food in public, and for another, he 
objected to her entering into conversa- 
tion with the strangers who chanced to 
sit near her. Possibly he was jealous, 
possibly he was only shy; it did not 
much matter what he was, and it certainly 
was not worth while to cross him. Never- 
theless, the labor of entertaining him from 
morning to night, without extraneous as- 
sistance of any kind, was well-nigh unen- 
durable. Venice was a dead failure ; the 
Italian lakes were a shade better, because 
there John could stretch his limbs, and 
exert his muscles, by pulling his wife 
about in a boat ; but the weather was hot, 
the tourists and the mosquitoes were trou- 
blesome, and what pleasure could be de- 
rived from exquisite scenery in the com- 
pany of one for whom scenery possessed 
a purely agricultural interest ? 

But everything comes to an end sooner 
or later, and at Geneva Ida’s heart was 
gladdened by a deprecating suggestion 
from her husband that they should set 
their faces northward. On his arrival he 
had found a number of letters awaiting 
him—some of which had seemed to give 
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him a good deal of bother—and he now 
explained that there were difficulties in 
the way of his remaining any longer ab- 
sent from home. 

‘« You see, my father isn’t well enough 
to look after things, and unless oné of us 
is upon the spot, there’s sure to be trou- 
ble. Here’s one of our oldest tenants, 
for instance, talking about throwing up 
his farm. I don’t suppose he really means 
it; still, it would be better for me to see 
him, if I could; and there are lots of 
other small matters which ought to be 
disposed of. So, as the White House is 
quite ready for us, I thought that if you 
didn’t mind—’”’ 

‘‘T should prefer it,’’ interrupted Ida, 
quickly. ‘I hope you will always make 
whatever arrangements you may think 
best, without considering me. I really 
don’t much care fer one place more than 
another; but, for choice, I would rather 
be in Southshire than in Switzerland.’’ 

Nothing could have been more accom- 
modating, and John was very properly 
ashamed of himself for feeling chilled by 
her indifference. After all, he had no 
right to expect that she should shed tears 
over the termination of what had been 
meant to do duty for a happy holiday. 
It had not been much of a holiday, nor 
had it been as happy as it ought to have 
been—he did not diguise those unfortu- 
nate facts from himself. 

However, he felt a good deal more 
hopeful with regard to the future as soon 
as the return journey to England had 
been accomplished, and he and his wife 
were installed in the old dower-house 
which was henceforth to be their home. 
It was as pretty and charming a residence 
as any woman of refined tastes could wish 
for, and Ida expressed her satisfaction 
with it in more animated terms than she 
was accustomed to employ. She had, 
indeed, inspected the White House care- 
lessly once or twice from the outside, 
and had admired its overhanging gables, 
its black beams, its large, old-fashioned 
garden, and its pleasant situation upon 
the southern slope of a wooded hill ; but 
she had not bargained for Chippendale 
furniture, Sheraton cabinets, and old oak 
sideboards, and she frankly avowed as 
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much to her husband, who laughed con- 
tentedly. 

‘¢QOh! all this is my mother’s doing,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I gave her carte blanche to 
furnish the place for us, and she was only 
too glad to have the fun of it. She’s 
knowing about these things, which is 
more thanIam. I can’t for the life of 
me see why one shape of chair is better 
than another, so long as it will bear your 
weight. I’m_ glad you're pleased, 
though.”’ 

She was genuinely pleased, and for 
some time after she had taken up her 
abode in the White House she continued 
to be in comparatively good spirits. She 
had plenty to occupy her during these 
first days; she made friends with fat, 
good-natured Lady Elizabeth, with whom 
she had certain tastes in common; she 
found that she could get on well enough 
with old Mr. Chaine, alarming though 
his prolonged periods of silence and ab- 
rupt queries touching her religious views 
were ;-and, best of all, John was off her 
hands. John was busy with the steward 
from morning to night; he mounted his 
horse immediately after breakfast, and 
was not always able to return in time for 
luncheon; he explained apologetically 
that the estate had been more or less 
neglected for many years, and that, if 
you wanted to get things done, the only 
way was to see them done yourself. 

‘‘John,’’ observed his father, some- 
what fretfully, one day, ‘‘is a new 
broom—he wants to be making and 
meddling everywhere. Well, I dare say 
it is true that I am not as rich a man as 
I might have been if I had devoted my 
whole attention to my property; but I 
venture to think that my life has been 
more usefully employed. John, of course, 
has no public duties, and would not care 
to have any.”’* 

John’s wife returned silent and devout 
thanks to Heaven that he was so amply 
provided with private duties. He could 
be borne with at dinner-time—during 
which meal he usually narrated at con- 
siderable length the conversations that 
he had held in the course of the day 
with this or that unreasonable farmer— 
and as soon as it was over, his habit was 

















to fall asleep. No doubt he would go on 
arguing with unreasonable farmers, and 
eating his dinner and falling asleep until 
the end of the chapter—apparently it 
was for some such purpose that he had 
been created. 

Meanwhile, Ida’s own private duties 
began to leave her with more spare time 
upon her hands than was, perhaps, good 
for her. One cannot be always re-arrang- 
ing furniture; the servants in a well- 
ordered household do not require a great 
deal of looking after; and as for receiv- 
ing and returning the visits of the neigh- 
bors, that was a task which was the more 
speedily disposed of because it was such a 
supremely uninteresting one, and because 
Mrs. John Chaine was not the best hand 
in the world at disguising her feelings. 
They called, and did their best to talk, 
and went away with an angry and un- 
comfortable impression of having been 
snubbed—those worthy, dull-witted neigh- 
bors of hers. She had really nothing to 
say to them, so she said nothing, or next 
to nothing, and a smile of relief came 
over her face when they rose to depart. 
It may be urged in extenuation of her 
foolish behavior that she was still young, 
that she was far from being happy, and 
that she did not know how keenly every 
word and action of hers was watched by 
people who seemed to be devoid of any- 
thing approaching to keenness. 

One day, however, a visitor was an- 
nounced who differed in many essential 
particulars from the ordinary run of som- 
nolent Southshire squires and squiresses. 
Ida had heard of Mr. Leonard Fraser as 
a young man who had recently and some- 
what unexpectedly inherited a property 
in the vicinity, upon the death of a dis- 
tant relative ; but she had not heard what 
manner of man he was, for the excellent 
reason that nobody had been able to tell 
her. He had been a tolerably constant 
absentee since his elevation to a lot of 
moderate wealth and high respectability ; 
his face was scarcely known in the county, 
and there was a melancholy rumor abroad 
to the effect that he was not interested in 
cultivating either the acres that he owned 
or the acquaintance of those who dwelt 
around them. That was a species of in- 
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difference which Ida had no difficulty in 
condoning ; and her first glance at Mr. 
Fraser, as he entered her drawing-room, 
convinced her that it was only natural on 
his part. Mr. Fraser was one of those 
products of modern civilization who can- 
not exist with comfort to themselves or 
others out of large towns. His long, 
curly hair, which was brushed back be- 
hind his ears, his peaked, reddish beard, 
his pale complexion, his long, white fin- 
gers, and the studied negligence of his 
costume, proclaimed him at once to be 
an artist, a musician, or a dilettante; and 
even in pitch darkness his speech would 
have bewrayed him. 

‘¢T am not at all sure that I ought not 
to apologize for calling upon you, Mrs. 
Chaine,’’ he began in the mincing ac- 
cents affected by the cultured youth of 
the epoch. ‘‘Am I an older resident 
than you, or are you an older resident 
than 1? We are both of us so new that 
the point is rather a nice one, I am afraid. 
However, if my ignorance of county eti- 
quette has led me.into committing a sole- 
cism, I must cast myself upon your 
mercy.’’ 

Ida responded with rather more gra- 
ciousness than she generally took the 
trouble to display to her visitors. She 
had no particular fancy for esthetic young 
gentlemen ; but anything is welcome by 
way of a change, and if Mr. Fraser proved 
to be as tedious in one way as the squires 
and squiresses were in another, there 
would be no necessity to do more than 
leave one of John’s cards upon him. 

But Mr. Fraser, as it happened, was 
not at all tedious. His manner was a 
little affected at first; but the affectation 
disappeared as soon as he discovered that 
Mrs. Chaine was, like himself, a lover of 
music, and upon that subject he talked, 
not only with evident knowledge of it, 
but with the modesty which belongs to 
genuine knowledge of any subject. 

‘‘T am only a third-class performer,’’ 
he told her candidly, ‘‘ if indeed I may 
venture to call myself that; but I know 
pretty well how things ought to be done, 
because I have had a thorough musical 
education. In: fact, I was preparing to 
make my living by music, when old Mr. 
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Fraser, who was a far-away cousin of 
mine, died, and robbed me of all excuse 
for attempting to earn a living. Possibly 
he may have meant to be kind when he 
nominated me as his heir, though it is 
more likely that he meant to be unkind 
to somebody else; but, either way, I 
can’t feel very grateful to him for having 
thrust a square peg into a round hole. 
Just imagine an unhappy musical student 
being all of a sudden transmogrified into 
a country gentleman, and being informed 
that it is his duty to reside for at least 
three-fourths of the year in a part of the 
world where nobody knows a fugue from 
a polka, and where foxes are a good 
deal more highly thought of than fid- 
dles !’’ 

‘¢I can quite understand your hating 
this part of the world,’’ answered Ida; 
‘¢ but you don’t reside here so very much, 
by all accounts. The violin is your in- 
strument, then ?’’ 

‘¢ Well, yes; it is rather more my in- 
strument than the piano or the organ, 
though I play all three after a fashion. I 
dare say I might have become a tolerably 
decent fiddler if the Fates had been pro- 
pitious: as it is, I only scrape away for 
about an hour every day, which of course 
is no good. It is all very well to talk 
about art for art’s sake; but one can’t 
summon up energy to practice when one 
hasn’t a soul to play to or with.”’ 

The hint was obvious, and Ida had no 
desire to ignore it. She explained that 
she, too, was a musician in a humble 
way, and that she suffered, as he did, 
from the lack of any appreciative listener. 
Would he bring his violin some afternoon 
and let her try to play his accompani- 
ments for him? 

Mr. Fraser jumped at the suggestion. 
<‘T am sure you can’t have any idea,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ of what a boon you are offer- 
ing me. I don’t really care for anything 
in the word except music, and I’m afraid 
I must add that I am almost absolutely 
ignorant of everything else. If I may 


sometimes come and play with you, I 
shall feel that suicide isn’t my sole means 
of forgetting that I am in the ridiculous 
position of a landed proprietor who mis- 
takes mangold-wurzels for turnips and 
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who couldn’t bring down a partridge if 
his life depended upon it.’’ 

He sat for some little time and nar- 
rated his uneventful history quite frankly. 
His parents, it appeared, had been very 
poor; he had never for one moment im- 
agined that he himself was likely to come 
into money; what he had looked forward 
to had been to obtain a berth as organist 
of some London church and to eke out 
his salary by giving lessons. He was not 
unconscious of the responsibilities which 
had devolved upon him; he wished to 
make the best that he could of an impos- 
sible situation ; but he confessed that he 
had been greatly irritated and discour- 
aged by the undisguised contempt which 
the bailiff, his butler, and his gamekeeper 
manifested toward him. 

‘* We artists are thin-skinned people,’’ 
he said, with a slight return of that fatu- 
ous manner which he had doubtless picked 
up from the associates of his youth ; ‘‘ we 
can’t help being vexed by pin-pricks and 
flea-bites. I suppose it is the penalty that 
we must expect to pay for having rather 
quicker perceptions than the rest of the 
world.’’ 

Upon the whole, Ida liked the man 
and sympathized with his woes; so that 
she was sorry to hear him spoken of with 
supreme disdain by her husband, to whom 
she mentioned the circumstance of his 
visit later in the evening. 

‘*Oh! yes; I’ve heard of the fellow,’ 
John said. ‘‘ He’s no earthly use, they 
tell me, and hardly what you could call 
a gentleman either; though I suppose he 
must have been distantly related to poor 
old Fraser. Rather cool of him to come 
and call, I think. Probably he won’t 
trouble you again in that way, though; 
for I believe he means to let his place.’’ 

Ida shrugged her shoulders and changed 
the subject. What was the use of telling 
John that this despised musician was the 
only individual in the neighborhood 
whom she cared to see a second time? 
He wouldn’t have understood what she 
meant by such a statement. 

Yet, if he had been present a few days 
later, when Mr. Fraser reappeared, bring- 
ing his violin with him, he might have 
understood dimly that a man who can 
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play the fiddle is entitled to that respect 
which every man who can do an ex- 
tremely difficult thing may claim. For 
Mr. Fraser’s was no ordinary skill, nor 
was his mastery over his instrument 
merely of a technical kind. Severe critics 
might very likely have condemned his 
style, as being exaggerated and too emo- 
tional; but no such strictures suggested 
themselves to Ida, who, at the end of his 
first performance, was ready to fall down 
and worship him. She had never heard 
anything like it in her life, she said, and 
she was ashamed of having marred it by 
her wretched attempt at an accompani- 
ment. 

But he laughed at her enthusiasm 
(though it evidently pleased him), assur- 
ing her that he was nothing but a medi- 
ocrity, and that she had no reason at all 
to distrust her capacities as a pianist. 

‘‘T can see that you have allowed your 
playing to become a little rusty,’’ he re- 
marked; ‘‘ but you have been well taught, 
and I am sure you would improve rapidly 
if you choose to take the trouble. In fact, 
you need just what I do—some incen- 
tive to devote three or four hours a day 
to work.”’ 

Well, this was obviously a_ service 
which each of them could render to the 
other, and they gladly agreed to do so. 
There was no sort of harm in such a com- 
pact, which was entered into without 
arriére pensée on either side; but per- 
haps they were touching upon somewhat 
more dangerous ground when they began 
to speak, as it was almost inevitable they 
should do, of Mr. John Chaine’s unfor- 
tunate distaste for music. Ida had too 
much self-respect to say a word in 
disparagement of her husband to a 
stranger ; but she could not help allow- 
ing it to be seen that she was out of 
sympathy with him; and as for Mr. 
Fraser, his refinement was of a somewhat 
superficial order. It cid not prevent 
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him from openly compassionating. his 
hostess, nor from remarking : 

‘‘ Well, I must take care never to come 
here when Mr. Chaine is at home, that’s 
all.’’ 

Now, it was not often that John came 
home as early as five o’clock in the after- 
noon; but he chanced to do so upon this 
occasion, and, to tell the truth, he was 
anything but civil to the long-haired 
gentleman whom he found engaged in 
conversation with his wife. 

‘*How can you stand that offensive 
brute ?’’ he exclaimed, as soon as poor 
Fraser had been frightened away. ‘‘ He 
looks like—upon my word, I don’t know 
what he looks like! A dancing master, 
or something of that sort.’’ 

‘*My dear John,’’ answered Ida, com- 
posedly, ‘‘ it no more matters what he 
looks like than it matters what his fiddle 
looks like. His playing is simply di- 
vine!’’ 

‘*H’m! that may be,’’ grunted John. 
‘¢ He wasn’t playing when I came in, 
though ; he was talking.”’ 

‘Yes, he was talking; and he is 
heartily welcome to talk or do anything 
else that he can’t do particularly well, if 
only he will sometimes give me the delight 
of hearing what he can do so wonder- 
fully.’’ 

John opened his lips, as if with the in- 
tention of making some rejoinder, but 
thought better of it. Jealous and sus- 
picious by temperament, he was never- 
theless just, humble, and very well aware 
of his own failings. He could not insult 
his wife by insinuating that the White 
House might have other attractions for 
Mr. Fraser than those which a mere ac- 
companist could offer; so he held his 
peace and confined himself to inwardly. 
cursing that talented gentleman, for 
whom he at once conceived sentiments 
not very far removed from hatred. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











‘*THE LITTLE HOUSEHOLD IMP.”’ 


BY REV. J. F. COWAN. 


| SUPPOSE that every big devil was 

once a little imp—a seemingly mod- 
est, innocent, and rather amusing than 
otherwise little imp. That’s my theory at 
least, whether a tenable one or not, from 
a strictly orthodox view. 

There’s one thing certain, however, the 
imp of the Hopkins household started in 
that way. He was the very unassuming 
and guileless little imp of super-sensitive- 
ness, with an exceedingly thin skin and an 
unaccountable habit of getting in the way 
when anything came along that could pos- 
sibly wound ; and the oddest part of it 
was that no one suspected that the imp 
was not an angel—that is, not at first. 
That was before the imp married into the 
Hopkins family, or rather the owner 
of it. 

‘¢ What made Harry flush up so and re- 
main silent when he began talking on 
politics this evening ?’’ asked one of the 
Hopkins sisters of the other, whose espe- 
cial property Harry was from nine to 
eleven on the evenings that he came to 
call at the house. 

‘‘Why,’’ was the ready explanation in 
a patronizing tone, as of one who had 
Harry’s virtues and excellencies all cata- 
logued and ready for exhibition, ‘‘ Harry 
has a very sensitive nature, and being of 
the opposite political party he feels quite 
keenly anything said in disparagement of 
his politics, especially as his party hap- 
pens to be out just now.”’ 

‘‘And happens to have been the ‘ out’ 
party for the last twenty-five years,’’ was 
the half-offended answer ; ‘‘ I don’t won- 
der that he is ashamed of his party.’’ 

‘¢ But I don’t think he is ashamed any 
more than you or pa would be if we were 
to talk that way about your—that is, our 
party.”’ 

‘¢ Pshaw! pa wouldn’t care ; he might 
flare up a little but it would be all over in 
a minute. He wouldn’t go pouting about 
x.” 
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‘¢Oh! Harry wasn’t pouting, but then 
I don’t suppose I can make you under- 
stand. I think it is a sign of a superior 
mind to be sensitive, that’s all; don’t be 
cross about it, Jen,’’ and the gentle Nel- 
lie dismissed the subject, with a depreca- 
tory smile and look, but sure in her heart 
that her analysis of the case was correct 
—Harry was admirably sensitive. That 
is, I suppose she thought it was her own 
conclusion in the matter, but the fact was 
that sensitiveness as a peculiar merit of 
Harry’s had been so assiduously and in- 
sidiously instilled into her mind that Nel- 
lie hardly knew the source from whence 
itcame. She could hardly recall a sen- 
tence or word by which he had asserted 
that such a delectable quality belonged to 
his mental organism, yet there was a 
subtle aroma about this touch-me-not 
lover of hers which’seemed to breathe it 
into her that approach to and contact 
with him demanded the caution and deli- 
cacy of studied regard. 

This kind of deference is just the 
choice of soil this little imp of super- 
sensitiveness thrives in. Recognition of 
it as a superior kind of mental organism 
the first constituent, and after that a good 
top-layer of flattery in the shape of toady- 
ing homage to its impship. A thin skin 
never gets any thicker by shielding it. 

The next week Harry’s night at the 
Hopkins’s was marked by his own con- 
spicuous absence. ‘‘ There’s something 
wrong, I just know there is,’’ said Mrs. 
Hopkins to herself. ‘‘ Nathaniel seemed 
worried when he came to dinner, and I 
could hardly get a word out of him, and 
the way Nellie acts I am sure she must 
have had some word from Harry, and is 
worrying, too. It’s that dreadful politics 
again, or Harry’s sensitiveness. I wish 
there was no such a thing in the world.”’ 
Which one of these she wished out of ex- 
istence was left very uncertain. 

‘*Such a good, useful man in the 























church,’’ said pastor Jamieson, as he 
stopped on the street-corner for a word 
with a friend just as young Prettyman 
was passing. ‘‘ His class is one of the 
finest in our Sunday-school. You have 
to handle him a little carefully, though, 
he’s morbidly sensitive. I’m dreadfully 
anxious about him until this campaign is 
over. If he only could beara little more, 
or if he would even flare up mad likea 
common sinner and then be over it in an 
hour, but everything is laid away to be 
chewed over and swallowed down the 
second time and third, and each time it 
gets more and more bitter,’’ and the pas- 
tor sighed as he walked away. 

And so the little imp of super-sensi- 
tiveness got another petting and pamper- 
ing at the hands of the church members, 
‘‘ because,’’ they said, ‘‘ Brother Pretty- 
man was a little peculiar, and you had to 
be careful not to offend him.’’ Of course, 
the Hopkins’s had to pet and coax him— 
that is, Nellie in their collective behalfs— 
before he would darken their doors 
again. 

Do not misunderstand me; Harry 
Prettyman was not a bad fellow at all. 
Quite the contrary, he was above the av- 
erage young man; sober, industrious, 
pure-minded, intelligent, religiously in- 
clined, and just now one of the most 
hopeful of a number of recent admissions 
into the Church. If I were to character- 
ize it in any way but as I have done, I 
should have to say that he was a little un- 
fortunate in having been born with a na- 
ture so finely organized that what others 
never felt at all caused him exquisite pain, 
and still more unfortunate in having had 
that natural weakness fostered while he 
was young until the natural and acquired 
tendency was to shrink from the slightest 
unfriendly contact with the world as 
from an unkindly thrust, indeed, to im- 
agine there were thrusts when there were 
none, and to cherish up and brood over 
what many another, with a coarser or- 
ganism and nerves buried deeper under 
the surface, never would have given the 
second thought. 

And so when the marriage came off, 
friends far and near pronounced it a good 
match. ‘Nellie had got a good hus- 
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band,’’ they said, ‘‘and she deserved 
one. He was so devoted to her, and 
surely would be kind and provide well.’’ 
And all that was in Harry’s mind and 
heart to do, but, alas! neither he nor 
any of those who congratulated them 
knew of the little imp of sensitiveness that 
was lurking ready to assert himself above 
every other influence and trait, or if they 
did know of it, they did not count that 
it was in the nature of such morbid ten- 
dencies to grow and strengthen until they 
gained a mastery over the life and de- 
formed and made it unhappy forever. 

It was not long until a decided cool- 
ness was noticed between Harry and the 
Hopkins’s. Words spoken in the heat of 
passionate discussion, that ought to have 
been forgotten as soon as the blood had 
time to cool, were treasured up and al- 
lowed to eat into the soul like cancer. 
It told on Nellie, and for her sake truces 
were patched up again and again and 
concessions made that, with a healthier 
state of mind on both sides, never need 
have been made. And it was not so 
much the real importance of anything 
that was said or done, as the tendency 
that had now become a fixed bent of 
Harry’s mind to interpret everything 
that was said and done by the Hopkins’s 
into intentional personal affronts. The 
differences had now taken a wider range 
than mere political asperities, they had 
grown into positive personal dislike. 

By and by came a baby to bless the 
home. No baby ever belongs alone to 
those who give it life; there is always a 
circle, larger or smaller, of those who by 
right come in for a share of the little 
darling’s sweetness and smartness and 
smiles. And often this serves as a com- 
mon bond to unite hearts that have been 
estranged by bickerings or false pride. 

But Harry’s morbid sensitiveness only 
made of this precious one a new agency 
for still further feeding and pampering 
itself. Some tantalizing things that had 
been said by Jennie still rankled. 

‘¢ Remember,’’ said Harry, one morn- 
ing before going down to his work, ‘I 
don’t wish your sister to have anything 
to do with taking care of my child. If it 
can go there without her attending it, all 
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right, otherwise—you know my wishes ;”’ 
and the gate latch clicked shut on the 
pretty baby carriage, and a face that strove 
to hide a wounded look that was destined 
to become its habitual expression. 

‘¢ What shall I do,’’ she said to herself 
in the anguish of her heart. ‘‘ There is 
nothing I would not do to prove my 
loyalty to Harry, but this is so hard, so 
hard !’’ 

And the hardest part was the thank- 
lessness of the sacrifice, and the insati- 
able demands of this little imp of super- 
sensitiveness for more and still more of 
yielding and bowing to his despotic 
sway. 

She soon saw where it would all end, in 
unreasonable morbid jealousies that would 
mock at all her wifely sacrifice of self, 
her personality, and utterly refused to be 
satisfied with the utmost offering she 
could bring to its shrine, and scorn her 
at last for the very supineness by which 
she had sought to satisfy it. 

Slow and reluctant she was to see this 
as the end, but when the conclusion did 
force itself home, it came with blinding 
force. She must not let it be so! She 
could and would make Harry see it as 
she had without wounding him. It was 
not in her nature to assert herself; she 
was one who could suffer much and un- 
wisely rather than resist. But it was the 
thought of baby Nannie and the effect 
of all this on her, more than her glimpse 
of herself as a thankless offering to an 
unreasoning vanity of man’s opinions and 
judgment, that nerved her to the task. 
How could Nannie respect or be blessed 
by the influence of a mother out of whom 
self had been crushed? How grow up 
womanly and self-respecting with such 
an example of womanhood her highest 
ideal ? 

‘¢T must go away by myself,’’ she said, 
‘and fortify against my fears.’’ 

When Harry came home that evening 
his inflamed passion had cooled, and he 
was not without his twinges of con- 
science for his words of the morning. 

‘‘Heigho, little one!’’ he sang out to 
the baby ; ‘‘ where’s mamma ?”’ 

‘¢ Don’ vay by se’f to stay forty years,’’ 
was the prompt rendering from memory 
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of the last speech the little one had 
heard. 

«¢ What ?”’ 

**S’e has, an’ se’ quied ’bout it, an’ 
tissed me all over.’’ 

He hastened within. On the table of 
the deserted room lay a note. He seized 
it and read: ‘‘ Gone without seeing you. 
We’ll meet no more. Good-bye.’’ How 
quickly the good angel of remorse got 
down into his heart now and sought out 
the tenderest spots. ‘‘ My God!”’ he ex- 
claimed, the words and the look of the 
morning coming back in the van of a 
troop of like words and looks he had 
spoken. ‘* Have I driven her away !— 
Hush !’’ He hides the paper in his coat 
and steps behind a window drapery. 

‘¢ Nannie !’’ a woman’s soft voice calls, 
‘* are you coming ?”’ 

The little one, a rosy finger-tip be- 
tween her lips in childish pouting, looks 
straight at the floor in silence. 

«« Are you coming ?”’ 

‘* Me not tomin’ vere me not vanted. 
Me don’ wite all ze Hopkins’s famery, 
dess wite papa.”’ 

A look of pain shot across the mother’s 
face, and she gasped a second time to re- 
cover her breath. In the shadows of the 
drapery another dart was sent home, by 
the pert echo from the spoiled little par- 
rot. 

‘* Nannie !’’ in a voice of suppressed 
pain, mingled with intense pleading. 
The ears behind the portiére strained to 
catch the response, and the face to which 
they belonged wore a dazed look as of 
one just awakened. 

‘Nannie don’t tare; Nannie’s a Pwet- 
tyman, an’ no use for zee Hopkins’s tribe, 
so zere.”’ 

‘‘Nannie!’’ and the pleading voice 
broke into a sob this time. ‘* Does 
Nannie want to break mamma’s heart 
clear in two ?”’ 

‘¢ Ts it mos’, mamma ?’’ and there was 
relenting in the voice, and a dewy, wist- 
ful light in a pair of blue eyes. 

‘¢ Almost, I think sometimes, darling ”’ 
(spoken low and almost smothered by 
emotion). 

‘‘ Who broked it—Nannie ?”’ 
‘‘ No, darling ; Nannie is a precious 


















lamb (enfolding the child in her arms), 
and loves mamma too well.”’ 

‘‘TDid papa, zen? He say it ’bout ze 
Hop ”? 

‘¢ Sh—! papa loves her, too, and he 
would not hurt her if he knew—’”’ 

‘¢ Zen Nannie vill mend the broken 
place, mamma, wif kisses and hugs.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, darling, they are sweet.’’ 

‘¢And ven me drow up, me do to 
damma’s an’ vere me peese.’’ 

‘¢ And so you shall now, and mamma 
will go with you.”’ 

«¢ And stay ?’’ The voice that asked 
this was the hoarse voice of a man. 

‘¢ Why how you startled me, Harry ! 
I am going to stay here, dear, and help 
you to make a happy, strong, womanly 
woman of this little girl of ours.’’ 
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‘*An’ not ’fraid an’ ky vite oo.”’ 

‘* You shall not have a weak mother to 
learn from, dear.’’ 

‘¢ You have not answered this ?’’ said 
the husband, holding out the note. 

‘“No! where did you get it? It’s 
from Miss Hudson, and she must have 
come in to tell me she was going. Let’s 
go in to tea, Harry; Nannie and I are 
going over to mother’s.as soon as the 
dishes are done,’’ and there was a strong 
clear light in Nellie’s eye, and a self- 
possession in her tone which answered 
Nannie’s question and revealed to Harry 
Prettyman that his gentle little wife had 
resolved to take her rightful place as the 
queen beside her sovereign lord, and help 
him put down his arch-enemy, by natural 
conquest rather than submission. 


IMMORTALITY. 


BY W. B. REED. 


GOD, Supreme Creator and Judge 

Of all! Thou didst by power in- 
finite, 

And with love eternal toward all the 

Creatures of Thy hand, bring into this 
world 

The human race for Thine own great 
glory ! 

And with the image of divinity 

Didst each soul impress! And with de- 
sires and 

God-like attributes didst each soul en- 
dow ! 

Yet, for some wise end Thou hast or- 
dained 

That by reason of things material, and 

Cumbered heavily with mortal cares, 

These souls might never here attain to 
the 

Full measure of their possibilities. 

Is this the end? 





Father, Divine ! Thou canst not mock 

The yearnings of Thy children, and the 
love 

Which Thou hast planted in the human 
breast ; 

Marked by tears and toil and bitter grief, 

And limited by that which men call 
death. 

Thou art just ; and if justice is, then for 

The weary troubled ones of this dark 
world 

There must be yet another life, where sin 

And sorrow, woe and anguish cannot come 

To blight our hopes, desolate our homes, 

And sunder us from all we hold most dear. 

There must be yet a better, brighter 
world 

Where the 
except 

With body glorified, shall live forever 

In heavenly joy, and be satisfied. 


pure spirit untrammeled 
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BY W. H. D. 


to WALTER: Will you look in 

at my studio this evening? Quil- 
ler is in town, and is going to dine with 
me atthe club. I can’t stand an evening 
of him alone, but if you and Fred Pitts 
will support me, with pipes and pleasan- 
tries, I think we shall be a match for him. 
Come early, and I’m your friend for life 
—Dick GRAVEs.’’: 


I had nothing particular to do, so I 
sent word round to Dick that I should 
turn up, having first made sure that 
Fred Pitts, whose studio was in the 
same block, would go also. Quiller we 
knew of old, as all the world knew him 
—a man who had seen everything, done 
everything, been everywhere—and these 
occasional visits of his were a perpetual 
terror to Graves. Why he paid them 
we never knew. There was a kind of 
traditional friendship between the fam- 
ilies certainly, but Quiller was a man who 
scoffed at tradition. He was in every 
way out of sympathy with a set of ardent 
and impecunious painters. As journalist, 
as traveler, as man-of-the-world, he had 
outlived his enthusiasms. Life contained 
no new experiences, no surprises for him. 
It was only a monotonous round of the 
known and the expected. 

Dick Graves, who usually shone as a 
host, was not at his best that evening. 
He was nervous at first, and rather silent, 
leaving the burden of talk to Freddy and 
myself ; and we had the ill-luck to light 
on a vein of humorous stories, at which 
we laughed consumedly ourselves without 
evoking evena smile from the guest of 
the evening. 

‘© Will you fellows look over my sum- 
mer’s sketches,’’ said Graves, suddenly 
jumping up in desperation. ‘‘I think 
there are some you have not seen ’’—and 
he began to rummage about among a pile 
of old canvases. 

Quiller resumed his seat, and sat half- 
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absently, half-contemptuously, watching 
us as we turned over the paintings—pos- 
sibly he was amused by our jargon of 
“‘tone’’ and ‘‘ quality,’’ and the rest. 
At length I picked up from the heap a 
painting that caught my eye, and propped 
it on the easel near the lamp. It was 
quite unlike Graves’s usual work, and I 
stood looking at it for a moment, not 
quite knowing why I did so. It was the 
head of a young woman, pale and slightly 
worn. She was leaning a little forward, 
looking out of the picture, her mouth 
parted by a slight, tremulous smile, and 
in her eyes a look that was a strange 
mingling of emotions, asif a new hope 
and happiness had come into a life of 
sorrow—a look half-wistful, half-exultant. 
I turned to speak to Graves, and saw that 
Quiller had got up, and was standing 
gazing at the picture with a look of fas- 
cination or of fear. Here at last was 
something that interested him. 

‘‘ Where did you get that ?’’ he asked, 
abruptly. 

‘‘What do you think of it?’’ said 
Graves, slowly. 

‘It’s a good head,”’ said Freddy. 

‘<Tt’s a wonderful model,’’ said I. 

‘¢ A face to haunt one,’’ said Quiller, 
in a tone quite unlike his ordinary cyni- 
cal one. 

‘¢ Ah, that’s it,’’ said Graves. 
more than human.”’ 

‘‘Who is it?’’ said Quiller, in his 
abrupt way, again. 

‘<’Pon my soul I can’t tell you, for I 
don’t know. It’s a queer story, and one 
I’m almost ashamed to ask you to believe. 
Isha’n’t blame you if you think I’m hum- 
bugging.”’ 

We settled ourselves by the fire with 
our pipes, and Dick began his story in a 
manner, for him, so unusually grave and 
impressive that it seemed to leave no 
room for doubt as to his perfect good 
faith in the matter : 


‘*Tt’s 




















‘¢T went up to Newport, as you know, 
at the end of the summer, and after loaf- 
ing round there for awhile, I went to 
the north coast, to try and, find some place 
that had been less painted. I stayed 
only a few days, but it was all so 
much like the smaller exhibitions in town 
that I could not stand it, and I finally 
landed at ’’_naming a small sea- 
port town—‘‘ where there were no paint- 
ers and not many visitors. I stayed at 
the ‘Ship Inn,’ and looked round for 
some place to hang up my palette. After 
some inquiries I found a small cottage 
which had been empty for some time, 
but which had evidently been used as a 
studio, for there was a wall knocked out 
at one side and a good-sized room added, 
with a high north light. On the south, 
the kitchen and ‘parlor,’ which opened 
one into the other, had a view of the 
loveliest little harbor in the world. The 
place was just what I wanted, and the rent 
was absurd—only $60 a year; so I took 
it for six months, on the understanding 
I was to keep it on if Ichose. I bought 
a few things to make the place comforta- 
ble, and got an old woman to look after 
it for me; but I lived most of the time 
at the ‘Ship Inn,’ and just at first I spent 
very little time at the studio, only taking 
in my canvases at night. When October 
set in cold and wet, I had to do some 
work in-doors, and then it was I began 
to think there was something queer about 
the place. One day I had been painting 
a young girl from the village, the grand- 
daughter of my ancient dame, and I was 
putting a few touches on the background, 
when I heard a sound close behind me, 
like a very gentle sigh. I looked round 
quickly, but there was no one in sight— 
no one in the room, in fact. I went on 
painting with an uncomfortable feeling 
of something uncanny, and in a few min- 
utes the sound was repeated actually at 
my ear. I dropped my brush with the 
start I made, and then I went all through 
the house to see if any one was in it. I 
knew that Annie and her grandmother 
had gone home, and I thought—I hoped 
—that some poor soul had crept in for 
shelter from the rain by the kitchen fire. 
Well, there was not a soul near the place. 
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I locked up carefully that night when I 
went back to the inn, and in the solace of 
a pipe before I went to bed I almost per- 
suaded myself there was nothing in it. 
In the morning I had really forgotten it, 
I fancy; but when I got back to the 
studio a curious thing had happened. 
Right across the face in my picture were 
a couple of brush marks, such as you 
might make if you were trying the tooth 
of a canvas, completely spoiling my work 
of the day before. I called up Annie 
and her grandmother, and accused them 
of playing tricks. They were indignant 
at the idea, and finally I had to apologize 
for my suspicions. We searched the 
house together, but could find no means 
by which any one could have entered, 
and at last I was obliged to conclude that 
I must have done the damage myself 
when I let my brushes fall. In a few 
days, however, it became impossible to 
explain the thing by this or any other 
natural means: constantly my canvases 
were tampered with, and I grew to have 
that feeling that after twilight I was never 
alone in the room ; that faint sigh, which 
had so startled me at first, I came to 
listen for and expect, and I began at last 
to clothe it with a personality, and to 
wish I had some means of comforting the 
poor soul who had no other language in 
which to express her despair. I did not 
think it was she who had defaced my 
canvases, however, and I took to carry- 
ing my work back with me at night to 
the inn, where the canvases were secure 
from interference. 

‘‘I suppose the thing would have 
ended there but for an accident. There 
was a race meeting in the town, and the 
‘Ship’ was invaded by a low set of fel- 
lows, who got drunk, and made beasts of 
themselves generally. The place became 
unbearable, and I determined to camp in 
the studio until they cleared out. I made 
up a big fire, got my old woman to leave 
me some hot water in the kettle, and with 
the help of a rug and a pillow stuffed into 
the back of my chair I made myself tol- 
erably comfortable for, the night. How 
long I slept I don’t know. I awoke sud- 
denly, not as one does in bed, with a 
drowsy feeling of relief that it is too 












early to get up, but with every sense on 
the alert, and a curious impression that 
something unusual was happening. The 
fire was still bright, and made a glow on 
the opposite wall; but what made the 
room so light was the moon shining in 
through the square window in the roof. 
I could see everything in the room quite 
plainly, but I seemed oppressed by some 
weight that made me powerless to move. 
I sat there staring at what happened as 
helpless as if I had been bound. My 
painting things were just as I had left 
them: my canvas, on which I had 
sketched in a head, on the easel, and 
close by, on a stool, paints, brushes, and 
palette. They Aad been there, that is to 
say, for now there stood in front of the 
easel, with his back to me, a tall man, with 
a stoop in his shoulders, and dark gray 
hair ; he had my palette in his hand, and 
he was painting with a sort of nervous 
intensity that it thrilled one to see. I 
looked to see what he was painting, for 
he kept glancing over toward the patch 
in the moonlight ; but at first I could see 
nothing. Then I heard that little gentle 
sigh, but not, it seemed to me, so utterly 
weary and heartbroken as formerly ; it 
was a sigh almost of content. And as I 
pondered on this my eyes seemed to be- 
come more accustomed to the light; and 
there in the moonlight, on the very chair 
on which Annie had sat, was a woman, 
leaning slightly forward, young, beauti- 
ful, and very pale—but you have seen 
the picture. I looked at her now-more 
than at him, only glancing now and then 
to see how the work went on. As I 
watched her the face changed, and the 
sorrowful, worn look gave place to a kind 
of wondering happiness—he has not quite 
got it in the picture; it was as if the feel- 
ing were so intense it made a kind of ra- 
diance round her. I don’t know how 
long I watched. At last a sound made 
me turn and look at the painter; he had 
thrown down the palette and brushes, 
and was standing looking at his work ; 
then he turned slowly, and held out his 
hands with a supplicating gesture. She 
had risen, too, and come a step forward, 
with a wonderful light in her eyes, and 
just as she put her hands in his a cloud 
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crossed over the moon and blotted out 
the figures from my sight. When it 
passed the patch of moonlight was 
empty, and there was only the painted 
head and the palette lying on the floor 
to convince me that I had not been 
dreaming. After that I must have fallen 
asleep, for it was broad daylight when I 
next remember anything, and I heard 
the welcome and familiar sound of my 
old woman preparing my breakfast. The 
smell of frying potatoes was refreshingly 
mundane, and I got up stiff and sore 
from my uneasy couch, prepared to find 
that my phantoms of the night before 
had been nothing but a dream. No; 
there was the picture, just as you see it, 
and on the floor were the palette and 
brushes. I picked them up, and looked 
curiously at them. If you’ll believe me, 
I could never make up my mind to clean 
the paint off that palette, and it hangs 
there just as that fellow left it.’’ 

We sat silent for some minutes when 
Graves had done. I confess the story 
impressed me a good deal, and glancing 
up I could see that Quiller was strangely 
moved. 

‘*And did you never have any expla- 
nation of the thing ?’’ said I, at last. 

‘*No,’”’ said Graves. ‘‘I never had 
any explanation, and I don’t suppose I 
ever shall.’’ 

Quiller had risen, and stood near the 
fire. 

“‘T think I can give it,’’ he said, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 

Graves stared at him; no one spoke, 
and he went on, as if unwillingly: 

‘«That must have been Drake’s cottage 
you had; he was before your time—I 
dare say you never heard of him. He 
lived there with his wife—and that’s her 
portrait.’’ 

Graves’s stare of surprise became more 
profound, and Freddy and I looked on in 
silent wonder. Quiller went on, speak- 
ing like a man that had been carried 
quite out of himself. 

‘« There was a tragic story told about 
Drake and his wife. He was a good deal 
older than she, and changeable and 
moody in his ways; and she, poor child, 
was ambitious to help him to be great. 















At first he was tender and thoughtful 
toward her, and then he seemed to forget 
how fragile and sensitive she was—he 
neglected her, and grew more and more 
morose and moody. He used to get very 
savage about his models, and complain 
that it was impossible to get any one 
with intelligence enough to sit decently. 
Once his wife asked him whether she 
could not sometimes help him by sitting, 
and he only laughed at her, I remember. 
‘You—you!’ he said—that was all. 
Then the poor child had an_ illness, 
which, if she had been happier, might 
have ended differently, and been a new 
happiness to both of them; but she was 
too worn out with sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, and in the end she died. In her 
delirium she was always calling to her 
husband, ‘ Let me help you, let me be of 
some use; only once, dear—paint me 
only once:’ and poor Drake, who woke 
up to a sense of his loss, was heartbroken 
at his inability to satisfy her. The ten- 
derest and most passionate tones of his 
voice never reached her, and she died 
without ever knowing him again. After 
that Drake was a changed man; _ he 
seemed to have only one idea—to paint 
the portrait of his wife. Canvas after 
canvas he spoiled, and when I went to 
see him he would say, ‘ She cannot rest 
until I have done it. I must succeed ; 
sooner or later I must satisfy her.’ At 
length he became so unmanageable, eat- 
ing nothing, and spending long, sleepless 
nights walking about the country, that 
his friends came and took him away. He 
died some months after in an asylum.’’ 

‘By Jove!’’ said Freddy when Quiller 
had finished, and then relapsed into si- 
lence. 

I looked at Graves, but he was lost in 
a wonderment too deep for words. 

‘‘ The portrait’s very like her,’’ said 
Quiller, with a strange awe in his tone. 
‘* I’m glad poor Drake succeeded at last.’’ 
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‘‘You think—’’ said I, and broke 
off. 

Quiller was putting on his coat. He 
answered my unfinished question with a 
solemnity for which I was not prepared. 

‘‘For twenty-two years those two 
poor ghosts have been waiting their op- 
portunity. Let us be thankful that in 
the end they found it.’’ 

He seemed to forget to take leave of 
us in any way, and went without another 
word. As the door closed each of us 
drew a deep breath of relief. Dick raised 
his head with an air of stupefaction. 

‘‘ That’s a rum story,’’ said Freddy ; 
‘¢why did you never tell it before ?’’ 

‘¢ The rummiest thing about it is the 
sequel,’’ said I. ‘‘ Dick, old man, is 
your part true ?’’ 

‘¢ Tdon’t know,”’ said Dick ; ‘I begin 
to think it must be.’’ 

‘Great Scotland Yard !’’ said Freddy, 
‘¢ did you make it up ?’’ 

‘‘ Every word of it—on the spur of 
the moment.’’ 

‘¢ Did you know— ?”’ 

‘* Not a word. Quiller seemed struck 
by that picture, and it was the only sign 
of human interest he had shown, so I 
thought I’d humor him. I didn’t mean 
a ghost story when I began, but it some- 
how developed into that. I would have 
given a good deal to take a rise out of 
him, but I never hoped for anything so 
complete as this.’’ 

‘It was acurious coincidence that you 
should have taken Drake’s cottage,’’ said 
Freddy. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Dick, drily ; ‘‘ but the 
most curious part of it allis that the cot- 
tage was made up too.”’ 

‘« Great Scotland Yard !’’ said Freddy 
again. 

‘¢ And who painted the head ?’’ 

‘*T painted it myself,’’ said Dick, 
‘and I begin to think it must be a 
deuced good picture.’’ 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE YEAR IN CANADA. 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES, 


AutuHor or ** Prror Fortung,’’ “‘ Lirrte Marp oF ACADIE,”’ ETC., BTC. 


HERE are few breaks in the line 
of high red-sandstone cliffs that 
stretch away and away seaward, from the 
fishing village of Paspebiac, until the 
Quebec coast rounds out from the Baie 
des Chaleurs into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

But here and there a brawling little 
salmon-stream, the noisier for its occa- 
sional shallowness, flashes down into the 
bay ; and in one of tliese, in the broad 
noontide blaze upon the water, Arséne 
was sitting in her stranded skiff, to have 
her picture taken. 

There was half a pout on the girl’s 
face ; though one might think she would 
know the portrait could not fail of being 
pretty enough: since the artist was the 
truth-telling sun himself. 

‘The photograph shall go into an 
early number of the Dominion Jllus- 
trated,’’ said Monsieur Morin, from be- 
hind his camera on the rock opposite. 
‘«*«The moment I return to Montreal, I 
will have it developed. That will be 
just as soon as I can get a good view, on 
my way back, of the Tracadiegash peaks 
and the Governor-General’s new farm. 
Richmond Bay was blotted out in rain 
the day I was there before, and I could 
do nothing. That will complete the 
views of the Baie des Chaleurs: Gaspé ; 
Percé Rock; Cap d’Espoir; Port 
Daniel; you, Mamselle Arséne; Rich- 
mond Bay; Dalhousie. Now, don’t you 
think it was worth your while to unearth 
your Breton great-grandmother’s wed- 
ding-dress, when I tell you I regard my 
picture of Mamselle Arséne in it as my 
chef-@ euvre ?”’ 

Arséne flashed him a saucy smile, across 
the glittering water. 

‘¢ How much of it is Messire’s work ?’’ 
she asked, demurely: ‘‘ how much, Mes- 
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siere, the sun’s, and Madame, my grand- 
mére’s, whose busy fingers fashioned the 


costume in old Brittany? But I wish I ~ 


could have found her cap, too, with its 
great, wide, linen wings; it would have 
been much better than this veil, which 
suits the costume as little as the costume 
itself suits our cold Canadian coast.’’ 

‘*Remember, this is the Bay of 
Heats,’’ Morin corrected: ‘So it ought 
to be warm, if it isn’t. What is Mam- 
selle doing there ?’’ he asked, suddenly, 
raising his head. 

She had bent hers over the bunch of 
daisies in her hand, and was evidently 
telling her fortune with them, after the 
fashion of maids everywhere. She flung 
them rudely from her into the water, at 
Morin’s question, and said, defiantly : 

“71 m’aime passionément—pas du 
tout !”’ 

‘¢ Tt couldn’t have been I, then, Mam- 
selle,’’ said Morin, deprecatingly, ‘‘ else 
you would have stopped at ‘passioné- 
ment.’ For I love you—’’ 

‘‘Tt wasn’t you,’’ she broke in, still 
defiantly. 

‘« Then, was it your cousin Aimé Tre- 
han, the sailor I have heard of?’’ he 
questioned her, jealously. ‘‘I never 
heard he loved Mamselle ; and he does 
not seem to care to stay at home much ; 
but—”’ 

«‘The Marguerite said ‘pas du tout’ — 
and Aimé is no cousin of mine; his 
poor grandparents took me in out of 
sweet charity, when my mother died, and 
left me nothing but her grandmother’s 
wedding-dress,’’ said the girl, looking 
down and stroking its folds. 

And then she looked up, and the defi- 
ant color sprung to her cheeks and the 
flash to her eyes. 

‘¢T hate Aimé Trehan,’’ she said ; and 
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she caught up her p&ddle, and pushed 
out into the stream. 

‘¢ Mamselle—Mamselle—’’ 

Was she going to leave him to wade in 
from his post on the rock? There was 
no danger in it; but certainly it was 
enough to cool any man’s ardor. 

‘¢ Mamselle—Mamselle !’’ : 

She flung him a glance over her shoul- 
ders from the deep pool to which she 
had already paddled on her way up- 


- stream. 


‘¢ Un mot,’ she called back: ‘‘I hate 
Aimé Trehan, but I would rather hate 
Aimé Trehan than love any other man !’’ 

That was when summer was doing his 
little best toward making the Bay of 
Heats deserve its name. 

When winter puts in his work, the bay 
is an arctic sea. 

The black-stemmed, red-sailed boats 
are frozen out of it; the Canadian and 
Acadian fishermen have drawn into their 
nets, with their latest haul of cod, the 
last silver for the great Fishing Company 
of the Robins. The very last silver. For 
now, after toiling for this firm through five 
generations since the first Robin, in his 
little ‘* Sea-Flower,’’ sailed from the Isle 
of Jersey to seek his fortune in this wild 
bay—now, these fishermen are told they 
cannot have the flour for which they 
plowed the deep all summer long: 
cannot, because, forsooth, the Jersey 
house has failed ! 

No wonder, though the sea is surging 
rudely enough under the Pasbebiac cliffs, 
and dragging at the ice piled on the fish- 
ing-beach, the sound there is nothing to 
the roar within the walls of the Robins’ 
‘‘Establishment’’ from these surging 
hundreds of men beating against the 
closed doors of the warehouses. 

The high gates of the establishment 
open to the rush through them of the 
sleighs of the haditans, pouring into what 
may well be called Fish-town: built, as 
it is, for the finny folk. 

It lies, with its triple row of a hundred 
white and red-faced edifices, great and 
small, on that triangle of beach so evi- 
dently for the accommodation of the 
cod that one can hardly see how they 





could refuse to come and be cured. Nor 
do they; these wide pebbled reaches 
between the plank sidewalks are their 
summer drying-ground ; and those big 
storehouses are for their salting and pack- 
ing. Yonder is the cooper-shop, where 
kegs and tubs are made for them ; here is 
the ship-yard for the building of the craft 
to carry them everywhere from South 
America to the Mediterranean. On the 
one hand the smithy, still in their em- 
ploy ; on the other, the shops to clothe 
and feed their employés. To feed—and 
yet no bread ! 

That muttering, surging wave of men 
swept all the street. 

The gay general shop, with its windows 
glittering temptingly in the sunshine, was 
passed by; it was the flour storehouse 
which was flung open. Evangeline’s mild 
Father Felician found it easier to rule his 
Acadians to patience; this his successor 
to a more mixed flock, as he stood on the 
threshold to bar them out, found himself 
put aside firmly, albeit not irreverently ; 
and now a rolling of flour-barrels min- 
gled with the shouts and cheers and or- 
ders in high-pitched French voices. 

Bread—bread— 

How the barrels thundered and crashed 
down from the upper floors, and out by 
the lower: fast and faster, through the 
great rear doors to which the sleighs 
drove up in succession. 

All sorts and conditions of sledges and 
sleighs and boxes on runners; a few 
drawn by horses a-jingle with bells ; more 
than a few yoked to steer or ox, and 
creaking under their loads as they filed 
in line with the procession passing back, 
along the Barachois. 

In one of the rudest of these a lithe 
young figure stood muffled in a man’s 
ulster, a fur cap pulled down low on a 
brow about which the sea-wind was blow- 
ing curling rings of sunny hair. A man- 
nish head-gear; but the pretty young 
creature need not care to disguise her 
sex ; for there was more than one woman 
here, rolling and heaving the barrels with 
the stoutest gars beside her. 

The others, however, were for the most 
part dark and heavy-browed: one or two 
of them showing a hint of Indian blood. 
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These joined in laugh and cheer and 
jest that showed the mob was waxing 
good-natured over getting its own way. 

But Arséne did not laugh. Her lips 
were set in a passionate tension, her 
cheeks were blazing, her brown eyes 
glowing with smothered fire. With tug 
and strain she pitched her share of the 
booty, her one barrel, on.the sled, lashed 
out almost savagely at the old piebald 
horse, and jostled through the throng, 
and up the Beach lane. Almost before 
the busy people could tell that she was 
among them she was gone, a dark spot in 
the blaze of sunshine on the Queen’s 
Road. 

The Queen’s Road—faced on either 
side with farm-houses set in a checker- 
board of farm-yards and snow-fields, 
marked out by lines of wriggling worm- 
fence—the Queen’s Road was quite silent 
and deserted, far as the eye could follow 
its sweep above the red-sandstone cliffs 
and the white, glittering bay. The bay 
itself is still more silent and deserted, 
when once the winter has set fairly in. 
And set in it had; fairly indeed, with 
sparkle of ice-floes, and amethyst flash of 
sea-water in the open spaces; and upon 
the blue horizon the far New Brunswick 
coast-line rising like a mere frost-breath 
exhaled. 

Along the Queen’s Road Arséne fled 
as fast as the piebald could carry her and 
her booty; while at her back the wintry 
sun sank to his early rest behind the 
mountain-crests that head the bay. 

The northern lights, as ruddy as the 
sunset, succeeded to it, as the hours wore 
on, tinting the snow-fields, when a man 
tramped across them to the lonely Tre- 
han cottage and flung open the storm- 
house door into the kitchen. 

«¢ Arséne !”’ 

She turned swiftly round from the wide 
hearth where she was standing. 

The leaping flames behind her threw 
flickering glances about the room, with 
its flowering screen of fuschias and gera- 
niums in the window; the big loom, 
gaunt and mysterious in the dusk, in 
yonder corner; Arséne’s spinning-wheel 
pushed aside from the hearth to make 
room for the new flour-barrel; and in 
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the opposite chimney-corner, in two big 
split rocking-chairs, set side by side, two 
shrunken old, old people, who might 
have posed for Smallweed and his wife, 
asleep. Only this Smallweed was always, 
as it were, asleep in the stillness of paraly- 
sis; and it was the deaf and half-blind 
wife who in her waking hours would 
handle the cushion—only to shake it into 
comfortable shape for the old spouse, in- 
stead of pelting with it after the Small- 
weed fashion. 

Both the old people were asleep now ; 
as the grandson saw in that swift instant 
when his glance ranged from them to the 
girl. 

How pretty she is! prettier every time 
he comes home from a voyage: and more 
unmanageable. 

He was angry enough to-night, almost 
enough to crush her in those two strong 
hands of his, clenched at his sides as he 
stood looking across at her. Angrier 
than ever before with grandmére’s stray 
little protégée, who has turned now into 
protector. 

How pretty! The glow of the firelight 
showed the slight figure clear against a 
shining background: the short, striped 
woolen skirt, the scarlet kerchief knotted 
about the throat, the sleeves rolled up 
from the round arms that lightly poised 
the loaf she was in the act of putting into 
the oven scooped out in the side of the 
chimney, when he stopped her with that 
sharp : 

«« Arséne !”’ 

‘¢ Plait-il?’’ she answered, after that 
instant’s pause: as carelessly as if she had 
seen Aimé Trehan only yesterday. 

After that instant’s pause. But in it 
she shook like a leaf, and the blood flew 
to her head dizzily. 

She recovered herself so quickly that 
Aimé guessed nothing of her agitation. 

‘« It does mot please me at all, Arséne,”’ 
he said, striding in wrathfully, letting the 
door swing to behind him. ‘‘ When a 
man has been long months away, strug- 
gling to make bread for the family: to 
come home and find—’’ 

‘The bread all made and ready for 
the baking,’’ broke in the girl, flippantly. 
With a deft turn of her wrist, she 
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tossed the loaf into ‘the glowing oven, 
from which she had already raked the 
coals that heated it. Now, she planted 
her empty hands upon her hips, and 
turned round on the young man de- 
fiantly. 

‘¢ Eh ben! what are you going to do 
about it, Messire Aimé ?”’ 

‘¢] shall fling it in the fire !’’ he cried, 
passionately. ‘‘ After which I shall roll 
that barrel out and empty it in the snow, 
over the edge of the cliff.’’ 

With a light swing of her supple body, 
Arséne perched herself on the edge of 
the barrel in the chimney-corner. 

‘é Ca i 

She might as well say that she and the 
flour-barrel go over the cliff together ; he 
understood her perfectly. 

For the moment he was checked by 
the beauty of that mutinous face, the soft 
lips set rebelliously, the proud blood 
burning in the cheeks, the brown eyes 
flashing out on him, from under the 
shining aureole of hair which her work 
over the hot fire had made to curl in a 
wavy cloud about her low, clear brow. 
And then he saw that as the angry color 
faded, her cheeks were a little thin and 
pale. 

So he came nearer to her, and took 
the small, floury hands in his, half 
roughly. 

‘¢ But stolen bread, Arséne!’’ he said, 
still angrily ; ‘‘ stolen bread—’’ 

‘Oh! pah! fine words will not nour- 
ish the bird; and stolen bread—if you 
call it stolen !—will. And look there, 
Aimé.”’ 

The turn of her head pointed him to 
the other side of the hearth, where the 
two arm-chairs stood side by side. 

The old woman stirred a little. She 
had opened her eyes. They passed quite 
unobservantly over her grandson and 
fixed themselves on Arséne. 

‘* Bread !’’ she said, in a glow of pleas- 
ure. ‘Bread, petite—isn’t it bread I 
smell baking ?’’ 

Arséne jerked her hands from Aimé’s 
grasp, and went down on her knees by 
the old woman’s side, and buried her hot 
face in the folds of that big white apron. 

‘© C'est ¢a, Marraine, bread—bread 
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that your little Arséne has stolen for you 
—-stolen !’’ 

‘*Stolen! O ¢a, c’est beau /’’ cried the 
old woman, ironically. ‘‘ Somebody else 
may have stolen; not my good little 
Arséne.’’ 

Her dim old eyes were resting upon 
Aimé. 

She stretched out her withered hand, 
pointing at him in the firelight as he 
leaned on the barrel. 

‘There is the thief!’’ she cried, in 
her shrill quaver; ‘“‘the robber! Ah! 
voila! I call on the best saints to hear 
me—’’ 

The door was opening ; but hardly for 
the saints on whom she called. 

The doorway was full of rugged faces. 
Foremost, that of the constable from 
New Carlisle. 

As he stepped into the room: 

‘¢T thought as much,”’ he said, sternly. 
‘‘T knew when the Trehan piebald was 
seen in the thick of the riot, Aimé Tre- 
han must have got home. You’ll come 
with us, quietly, my man; for the sake 
of the old people.”’ 

‘‘For the sake of the old people; 

es.’ 

7 It was the very briefest pause, Aimé 
had made in his sentence; and at its 
close, he turned his eyes meaningly upon 
Arséne. 

‘« For the sake of the old people,’’ he 
said, again, looking full at her. 

She stared past him, like some wild 
creature fascinated, at the gleaming 
handcuffs the constable fancied he was 
holding out of sight behind him. 

The leaping firelight caught at them, 
striking a spark from the metal sur- 
face. 

Arséne covered her eyes with her two 
trembling hands. 

There was a slight stir at the door. 

So slight that when she looked up 
presently, it took her very breath away 
to find those men were gone. 

And Aimé Trehan with them. 

«¢ Aimé—”’ 

She would have struggled to her feet, 
with that hoarse cry. 

But Aimé’s grandmére was clinging to 
her, with both hands, eagerly. 
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‘‘ Bread, Arséne!’’ she was crying: 
‘¢ bread !’’ 

And then, with a sly laugh: 

‘‘She’d put herself in the kneading- 
trough, would our Arséne, rather than 
we should not have bread and to spare. 
They said it was a boy, mon viert hu- 
omme : but thou seest it isa girl. Moi, 
I always wanted a girl; I always said a 
daughter was worth more than a son—”’ 

Arséne tore herself free from the grasp- 
ing hands, and away from that grating 
chuckle of a laugh that jarred on her. 
She had swung the door open, standing 
outside the storm-house threshold, in the 
snow. 

Too late. Already the big sleigh, with 
its indistinguishable burden of black 
forms blended together in one mass, was 
speeding far away, up the white road. 

She looked wildly after it. 

Is she shut out in the cold, away from 
him, forever? It seems to her that golden 
gates are opening and shutting yonder ; 
a crimson glory shooting down from the 
zenith dazzles her. 

It is only the northern lights. 

She came back to herself at a shrill cry 
from within : 

‘*Arséne!’’ O¢am’ apeurit—Arséne !’’ 

At the terrified voice, the girl hurried 
within-doors, as she might to comfort a 
frightened child trembling at being left 
alone. 

‘‘Nay, then, nothing shall frighten 
thee, manaine,’’ she said soothingly. 
‘* Yes, yes, thou shalt have bread, bread 
and to spare: I will not have done this 
wicked thing for nothing.’’ 

But when the bread came out of the 
oven, crusty and fragrant, Arséne put no 
crumb of it between her own lips. 

From the Queen’s Road to-day the 
scene is hardly the same as that on which 
last winter’s sun shone down. 

The checker-boards of fields are there ; 
the cliffs; the bay with its faintest line 
of the New Brunswick coast opposite. 

But the houses on the checker-board 
have the white bloom of the low cherry 
trees about them; the fields are green 
with summer’s promise; the blue Chal- 
eurs is glancing and sparkling, and the 
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fishing boats are out. And Robins’, 
down yonder on the Barachois, has taken 
new lease of life, like the budding year ; 
the ‘‘ fish flakes,’’ the drying lattices, are 
shingled with cod, and the drying beaches 
are astir with men pacing back and forth, 
turning the fish upon their pebbled 
beds. 

At the turn of the Beach lane, Arséne 
has paused, for just a moment, looking 
down upon it all. The summer gladness 
has not bloomed out in her small, wan 
face, and about her dress there is the 
touch of blue, the traditional Breton 
mourning, which hints that her old peo- 
ple are gone away beyond the blue hea- 
vens. 

The girl’s heart is beating heavily as 
she stands there; there is a mist before 
her eyes, in which she sees the tumult of 
that winter day of which she was herself 
a part. 

Those hoarse cries are still in her ears ; 
the shouts, the jeers. No wonder she is 
deaf to a step that comes briskly along 
the Queen’s Road: then stops suddenly, 
behind her. 

‘* Arséne—”’ 

She starts: turning round with so vio- 
lent a gesture that the bundle she carries 
knotted in a big red cotton handkerchief 
falls in the road between them. 

He stoops for it, lifting himself just 
in time to stop her precipitate flight past 
him. 

He has caught both her hands, letting 
the bundle fall between them again. 

‘¢What does it mean, Arséne?’’ he 
demands sharply, looking from it to her 
white, startled face. ‘‘ You were going 
away—where ?”’ 

She droops her head, shrinking from 
his eyes. 

‘*You’ll not believe me—I don’t de- 
serve you should believe me, Aimé, after 
these long, terrible months. But there,’’ 
flinging her head back, and flashing her 
clear eyes full on him, ‘‘ you must believe 
me that I am going straight to the jail, 
to surrender myself, the robber, in your 
place.’’ 

He does not answer at once. The two 
pairs of eyes hold each other fast one 
breathless moment. 

















When he does speak, it is to say, quite 
quietly : 

‘¢In my place? But, Arséne, my place 
is here.”’ 

He lifts one small brown hand, and 
sweeps it across his lips. 

‘My place is here—with you, Ar- 
séne.’’ 

She looked at him wildly; then tried 
to draw herself away. 

‘¢You have escaped !’’ she says, hur- 
riedly, glancing round in a tremor. 
‘¢But you must not stay here, you must 
not be seen here in Pasbebiac. You 
must keep out of the way, you know, 
until I’ve gotten to the jail to take your 
place—mzy place: to tell them the whole, 
wicked, shameful truth of that winter 
day.’’ 

But he holds her fast still; he sweeps 
the small brown hand again across his lips. 

‘¢T thought you were not ashamed of 
it, ma mie? I thought you scoffed at 
the idea of the sfo/en flour ?’’ 

‘“‘Ah, yes! when they owed it to us, 
and you toiling all the while for them! 
It is not that that is wicked: it is not 
that that is shameful. But that I should 
have suffered you to bear the blame: you 
to be dragged away—handcuffed, per- 
haps—’’ 

‘© No, no,’’ he says to her, soothingly. 
‘¢The handcuffs were not necessary. I 
was ready to go quietly, for the sake of— 
the old people, did you think, Arséne ?’’ 

She cannot misunderstand that pause 
now, nor the look in his eyes. 

But she only groans impatiently. 

‘‘What does it matter—what does any- 
thing matter, but that you should keep 
out of the way here, till I have confessed 
there? Let me go, Aimé; let me go!’’ 

‘Before you know that I am a free 
man, Arséne ?’’ 

She stares at him, bewildered, her 
color coming and going. 

‘““A free man. The Queen’s Ju- 
bilee—’’ 

** Yes, yes !’’—breathlessly. 

‘* The Queen’s Jubilee, the fiftieth an- 
niversary of her reign, just past— ‘God 
save the Queen!’’’ taking off his hat. 
‘** The Queen’s Jubilee opened wide the 
prison-doors to us, and such as us.”’ 
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‘*Such as—let me go, Aimé, let me 
go! You can never forgive me for leav- 
ing you to suffer there, innocent.”’ 

‘* Not when I bade you take care of 
my old people, Arséne? And you have 
taken care of them; Messire Morin told 
me so.’’ 

‘*Messire Morin? ‘Then he did carry 
my message for me after all! But why 
they did not then let you go free—’’ 

‘¢ Because Morin gave your message to 
me, not to the prison authorities. And 
I bade him be silent on it. He was not 
unwilling, Arséne,’’ he says, looking at 
her narrowly. -‘ Not unwilling; for he 
loves you.”’ 

The girl shrugs her shoulders indiffer- 
ently. 

‘¢ Arséne, Messire Morin told me he 
had come back to Paspebiac to tell you 
so, for the second time. Arséne, he is a 
gentilhomme : I am only a sailor—’® let- 
ting her hand go. 

She looked up at him indignantly. 

«¢ Aimé—”’ 

‘*No. Better than that, Mignonne, 
better than that! Arséne, say ‘ mon ben- 
Aimé !”’ 

A wild rush of color illumines her 
whole face. She droops it a little; but 
she puts both hands in his, and she says, 
quite steadily, in the lingering Acadian 
patois : 

‘* Mon ben-Aimé. Je sus ben-benaise.”’ 





OVERHEARD IN AN ART GALLERY.— 
Cadmus—‘‘I say, Chalkley, I thought 
this picture of yours was a sunset ?”’ 

Chalkley—‘‘ It was, but the idiots 
hung it on the east wall, and I had to 
change it to a sunrise to go with the 
compass.”’ 

Turn Aspout.—A young lawyer’s fall 
from grace in the management of an es- 
tate resulted in the following conversa- 
tion between the delinquent’s brother 
and a former friend of the family who 
had not heard of the young man’s 
trouble : 

‘‘TIs your brother still pursuing the 
law ?”’ 

‘¢ He was until last spring.’’ 

«« And now?”’ 

‘« The law is pursuing him.’’ 








A LEARNED DOG. 


BY T. F. 


TRANSLATED FROM “‘ LE PatiT JouRNAL” FoR THE Home MaGAzing. 


HE other evening we were talking 
about trained animals and the won- 
derful, almost supernatural intelligence 
they frequently exhibit. Several of the 
company had cited cases of prowess more 
or less extraordinary when Prof. Z " 
a celebrated naturalist, began in his turn : 
‘¢When I was a boy,”’ he said, ‘‘ and 
that is a long time ago, I saw a trained 
dog at Edinburg whose exploits really 
seemed to enter the domain of sorcery, 
and, I can assure you, my mind was trou- 
bled over it for quite a while. 

‘* Bob—that was his name—was a me- 
dium-sized collie with silky hair and a 
gentle, intelligent, almost-human eye. 
He was presented to the public on a 
stage covered with a superb carpet. Be- 
fore him in a semicircle lay all the letters 
of the alphabet, and numbers from one 
to zero, printed on squares of card-board. 
Three of the squares were printed with 
Yes—No—and the sign ?—to indicate 
doubt, and by means of all these cards 
the dog conversed with the audience. 

‘« His exhibitor kept always behind him 
seated in a large chair, in order, he said, 
to avoid suspicion of connivance by look 
or gesture. He spoke to his pupil as sel- 
dom as possible. 

‘¢ The audience was invited to ask the 
dog any question no matter how compli- 
cated and obscure, and he might be ad- 
dressed in three languages, English, 
French, or Latin. 

‘‘A sea-captain came promptly for- 
ward, and his first question was: 

‘** « How. many arches has Westminster 
Bridge, at London ?’ 

‘Bob, without hesitating, laid his paw 
on the number 1, then on the 5. 

‘¢ « Fifteen arches! that is exact,’ said 
the captain. ‘ Tell me, now, how many 
there are under Pont Euxin ?’ 

‘‘To this derisive question the dog 
deigned no reply, but sat down on his 
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hind legs with an air of offended dig- 
nity. 

«¢*Come, Bob,’ said his master, ‘ you 
must not be so sensitive. Answer! how 
many arches are there under Pont Euxin ?’ 

‘** Bob went gravely and laid his paw on 
the zero. The people applauded. Sorely 
puzzled, the captain tried once more. 

‘«¢ My three-master,’ he said, ‘ sailed 
from Pont Euxin to London in two 
weeks. Do you call that good speed ?’ 

‘«« The dog hesitated a moment and laid 
his paw on the ? as if in doubt. 

«¢ ¢ Bob means to say ‘‘ that is according 
to circumstances ’’’ interpreted his mas- 
ter. 

‘¢¢ What! why that makes more than 
fifty leagues a day, not bad speed for a 
sailing-vessel! And how many leagues, 
then, does Master Bob think a ship may 
make in a day ?’ 

‘¢ The animal’s reply amazed every one, 
and with reason: he laid his paw on the 
numbers one thousand and then on the 
letters of the words ‘ and more.’ 

*¢* A thousand leagues and more! ex- 
claimed the captain—explain yourself!’ 

‘¢ Without the least embarrassment, the 
dog spelled with his paw the numbers and 
letters of this reply: ‘ 80° datitude north.’ 

‘¢ The captain stood speechless for a 
moment, then slapped his forehead and 
cried: ‘ He is right!’ 

‘‘In fact, in the eightieth degree of 
northern latitude, in the polar regions, 
there are six months night, six months day. 
Between a rising and setting of the sun a 
ship may there sail a thousand leagues and 
more without haste. 

‘* After the captain came an old lawyer, 
who asked the dog the following ques- 
tion : 

«« ¢ Two friends made wills leaving their 
fortunes to each other. But if one dies 
at twelve, the other at half-past twelve, 
which one inherits the property ?’ 
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‘¢Bob seemed to reflect profoundly. 
Then he put hig paw on the card with 
the interrogation point, which signified, 
as before, ‘ That is according to circum- 
stances.’ 

‘¢<¢ Explain yourself, Bob,’ said his 
master. 

‘¢ The dog then spelled out the follow- 
ing reply: 

«¢¢ London twelve o’clock inherits from 
Vienna half-past twelve.’ 

‘¢ Bob was right, as the delighted solici- 
tor admitted. As it is one o’clock in the 
capital of Austria while it is only noon 
at London, by reason of the difference 
in longitudes, the death of the legatee at 
half-past twelve is anterior by a half 
hour to the death at noon in London, 
where the legatee is certainly the sur- 
vivor.’’ 

Professor Z——— related several other 
extraordinary mathematical feats per- 
formed by this amazing dog and a philo- 
sophical thesis carried on in Latin against 
an Irish theologian ; after which he ex- 
plained the secret of these wonderful ex- 
hibitions. 

‘*As you may well think,’’ he said, 
‘‘the animal was only the instrument in 
these marvelous performances, the docile, 
attentive, but passive and ignorant in- 
strument of his master’s intelligent will. 
This master was a very learned man, a 
graduate of Oxford fallen into Bohemia. 
Before his death he revealed his secret to 
one of my friends, who is a member of 
the Royal Society of London. 

‘¢ The platform on the stage where Bob 
operated was divided into narrow, mova- 
ble compartments after the fashion of a 
piano key-board, only a key-board ar- 
ranged like a spread fan. At the extrem- 
ity of each key was a corresponding let- 
ter or number. The carpet covered all 
this arrangement except the letters and 
numbers. 

‘*A system of steel strings joined the 
keys of this key-board to another ar- 
ranged and hidden on the desk behind 
which the master sat ; a slight impulsion 
from his finger caused the keys on the 
platform to move. As this movement, 
very gentle, took place under the carpet, 
it was imperceptible to the people, but 
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distinctly audible to the subtle, attentive 
ear of the dog, and he had only to be 
guided by the light tap to put his paw 
unhesitatingly, unerringly, on the proper 
card. 

‘‘In all such exhibitions of animals 
called ‘learned,’ ’’ said the professor, in 
conclusion, ‘‘ it is the intelligence, inge- 
nuity, and patience of their educator that 
we should admire. On the part of the 
pupils nothing is required but docility 
and attention.”’ 





THE Deap.—There is a subject in re- 
lation to the dead very vital to us all— 
that of burying their memories away in 
unbroken silence. We all know those 
who do this, who hem themselves so 
closely in with their grief that no one 
dares speak of the dead in their presence, 
who rob themselves and think it is the 
grave that defrauds them. For the dead 
are indeed twice dead to us when their 
names are never on our lips, when noth- 
ing that was best about them is recalled, 
not with sentimental and false eulogy, but 
naturally, as we would speak had they but 
just gone somewhere for a little while. 
For we make the dead live again when 
speech of them and thought of them be- 
come part of our daily life. 

The caress and all the human touch 
may be no longer ours, and the voice may 
be still, but the abiding part remains. 
There is the love that we knew; the 
gentleness or grandeur of nature; the 
nobility, the beauty, the strength, the 
tenderness of the sister’s smile ; the gen- 
erous great-hearted action of the friend ; 
the undaunted candor of the child. The 
spirit of none of these can die. If we 
banish them, it is we who bereave our- 
selves, burying the immortal with the 
mortal remains of those whose presence 
gladdened and enriched our days.—Har- 
pers Bazar. 


‘‘T like that young Hicks,’’ said 
Ethel’s father. ‘‘ He’s the kind of man 
that doesn’t know more than I do.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ returned Ethel’s mother, 
‘‘But do you think a young man who 
knows as little as that will get on in the 
world ?”’ 











“THIS WAY WENT THE LADY MARY 
TO PARADISE,” 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING, IN ‘f WIDE AWAKE.” 


|* the year of our Lord seventeen hun- 
dred and two, came the Lady Marian 
Howard to tarry for a space with her un- 
cle, the Duke of Southbridge, being sent 
thither by the court physicians for a taste 
of country air, the roses in her cheeks 
having begun to droop by reason of close 
confinement to the palace as one of the 
younger ladies-in-waiting to the Queen. 

The Lady Marian, who was, in truth, 
but little more than a child, did love best 
to spend her time in roaming about the 
castle ; and whatsoever her bright eyes 
did spy out she had a tongue to witch 
the history thereof from man or maid. 
And so it chanced one day, that she 
turned to Old Margery, who did attend 
her upon her walks, and said : 

‘Tell me, pray, why mine eyes do 
rest so often on the legend, ‘ Sic ttur ad 
astra,’ for it is writ upon the walls, and 
on the silver, and it is carved full oft 
upon the oaken wainscoting.”’ 

*¢ An’ well it may be,’’ answered Old 
Margery; ‘‘hast thou never heard the 
story of the Lady Mary?”’ and her eyes 
began to kindle as if the fire in them 
which had almost died away were blown 
once more aflame by sudden recollection. 

‘¢T will tell it thee, an’ thou choose ; 
for who should know it so well as 1? But 
first give me thine hand.”’ 

She led the young girl a few paces 
down the long hall, where they came 
upon a low door-way scarcely distinguish- 
able in the wainscoting, and there she 
bade her read the silver plate whereon 
was graven : 

“* This way went the Lady Mary to 
Paradise.”’ 

‘¢ These be the same words, I trow, 
that thou hast read writ in a strange 
tongue on pewter and on silver and car- 
ven in oak—the motto of my Lord’s 
family for many a score of years. But 
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now, sit thee down upon the settle and I 
will take my stitchery and sitting beside 
thee will tell the story of My Lady. 

‘¢She was a young girl like thee, and 
I mind me well the first time Heaven 
gave me a sight o’ her sweet face. ’Twas 
but a sennight since they had borne her 
lady-mother to the tomb and the little 
one grew pale o’ much weeping, and my 
Lord, her father, had sent hither and 
thither for kickshaws to coax the smiles 
back into her pretty face. 

‘But none o’ these things would she 
so much as play with, only with the great 
hound, Lion, which her father did give 
her. ’Twas by him I first glimpsed her. 
She had thrown her arms around his neck 
and lain her little yellow head against 
him, and her tears like beads o’ rain stole 
down his sleek brown sides. In her little 
chair beside her sat the poppet, Madem- 
oiselle Florizelle, whom my Lord did 
send an express to Paris to bring. Be- 
shrew me, but she was as large as My 
Little Lady herself, and her beady black 
eyes had a look as wise as the owl’s, but 
although her gown was of crimson taffeta 
slashed with vert, and her powdered hair 
was combed high o’er a cushion and 
bestrewn with false gems, my mistress 
would have none of her. 

‘¢But when the little chick did catch 
the rustling o’ my gown, for I had on 
one o’ fine quality which my father did 
fetch me at midsummer from St. Audrey’s 
Fair, and when she saw the tears coursing 
down my cheeks which I did shed for 
pity o’ her, and that I did hold out my 
arms, she said naught, but crept into them” 
and lay on my breast as soft and still and 
white as a young lambkin. Nor did she 
ever go far from me, for praised be the 
Blessed Saints, all o’ her short life I was 
beside her. 

‘¢And as the years went by, she shot 
up into a slip of a maid, growing like the 
daffydilly which lifts ever its small gold 
head nearer heaven. She loved not merry 
ways, nor cared she o’er much for the com- 
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pany of her young maids, but loved the 
best to sit beside the old Lord in the library. 
Her gold hair made a sunny place amid 
the old tomes, and methinks he liked to 
have her there, albeit he oft jested at her 
love for books. But she loved them not 
all alike ; those wherein she did read of 
wars and battles and doughty deeds did 
please her best, and oft she mourned there 
were no women’s names writ in those 
honored lists. One day she chaunced 
upon some poesie writ by an old rhymes- 
ter yclept Dan Chaucer, wherein he had 
set down those names of women whom 
he honored most, and she reading did 
pause long o’er each name. At last she 
said : 

‘¢*T like it not, Nurse, that there be 
not here women worthier of their place ; 
methinks there have been those who were 
as brave as men.’ 

«‘ And I made answer, ‘ Truly there 
have been.’ 

‘« She studying long o’er her thought 
did say, ‘Surely a woman may die for 
her King if she may not fight for him.’ 

‘«¢ And I fain to please her minded her 
of Kate Barlass. ‘Ah! that was a great 
deed,’ she cried, her blue eyes all aflame 
and her face a-shining, while her breath 
came thick and fast. 

‘¢T marveled much that she, a young 
maid, would choose to let her mind run 
on these things which be fitter for youths. 
But she did ever seem full of this thought 
of honor ; mayhap it was in the air of 
England then and she did but drink it in 
as she did the sunlight, for those were 
times when men did think little of pas- 
time or earthly profit, but for the most 
part had their hearts lifted above by great 
love to the King, or by a great, though 
misguided hope, of winning Heaven. 

‘* Oft the Lady Mary brought her tam- 
bour frame and set it up by the old Lord 
and plied her needle; but the legend she 
did work was always thesame. ‘ Sve cfur 
ad astra.’ She wrought it with gold and 
silver thread in quaint devices, and broid- 
ered it on fine linen, and while she was 
yet a young girl she did work this ta- 
pestry whereon thou seest the English 
knights at Agincourt. Her older sister, 
my Lady Katharine, did work a tapestry 
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too ; but hers was wrought in dainty-wise 
with a gay company of lords and ladies 
out a-hawking. And the jewels for 
which My Lady cared the most were 
those whereon the graver’s art had chis- 
eled the same legend. Far other taste in 
jewels had the Lady Katharine. 

‘« She was as unlike her little sister as 
the night to the day. For her eyes were 
dark and full of fire, and her hair was a 
very cloud for blackness when she did un- 
bind it. Her father did call her ‘ Mad- 
cap,’ for she had a gay heart and was 
wont to laugh and frolic the days away. 
She loved to clothe herself in gay bro- 
cades and hang great blazing jewels in 
her ears, for sometimes she would cozen 
me to undo the great casket wherein were 
hidden those rare gems that belonged to 
her mother. Then would she prance 
back and forth in front of the tire-glass, 
waving her great peacock fan studded 
with brilliants, bowing and smiling and 
casting arch glances from behind it. 
Albeit I did laugh at her pranks as those 
of a child, my heart did sometimes mis- 
give me for the future of a young maid 
who seemed only to think of her own 
beauty and how to adorn it. 

‘‘ One day, as I did close the jewel- 
casket, she crept to me and laying her 
hand coaxingly upon mine she besought 
me that I would allow her to keep out a 
pair of sapphire eardrops. At first I de- 
nied her gently, but when she persisted 
and roughly would have pushed back the 
cover and have thrust in her fingers 
among the glittering things, I spoke more 
sternly and said it was not meet that a 
young maid like her should care so 
greatly for such adornments. 

‘*And then she did turn on me in 
angered tones, saying that she was no 
Puritan lass that her gown should be of 
hodden gray, but a great lady, and that 
jewels she would have, and that right 
soon, whether I would or no. It chanced 
that her tutor did hear her, and he seeing 
her lowering lip and pettish ways did 
mind her of the fate of that Roman maid 
who loved jewels better than her country 
and who did sell it for them. 

«¢ «And I would have done the same !’ 
she cried out in anger. ‘ Why isa young 
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maid given beauty if she may not care 
for it? and what has she to do with her 
country? That is a man’s part; it is a 
woman’s to be beautiful.’ 

‘* As she said these daring words which 
methought she but half-meant, she ran 
away with a saucy laugh, nor had I the 
heart to call her back to reprove her, so 
fair was she to look upon. May the 
blessed Saints forgive me that I did not 
my duty better by her. 

‘¢And the months sped away, and 
there were rumors that the King’s men 
were hard pressed in our part of the 
country. My Lord had long been ill 
and not able to bear arms, and it grieved 
him sore ; and to comfort him My Little 
Lady did oft sit beside him while the 
Lady Katharine did scour the country on 
her little filly, whose mane was as black 
as her own elf-locks. She grew more 
beautiful and more imperious every day, 
and I did know by divers tokens that her 
head was full of dreams of the time when 
she should be a great court lady ; and 
because I oft counseled her that she 
should not dwell so much on such 
thoughts, she turned from me in sullen- 
wise. 

‘‘In those days, too, when she did 
come in from her rides, she did oft seem 
in higher spirits than common, and once 
a great fear smote my heart and I did 
summon her groom and question of all 
that happened on their ride. And he, 
false-hearted craven, did swear to me that 
his lady had held converse with none ; 
and even as he swore it his fingers were 
playing with the coin wherewith she had 
lined his pockets. Sure it was the fiend 
himself who did send sore illness among 
the men and maids at that time, and I, 
being called a thousand ways at once, did 
forget my anxieties, the more so that the 
Lady Katharine wore ever a bright face 
which became her better than her dull 
moods. 

‘‘ One day there rode into the court- 
yard two strange knights, and their horses 
were worn with much travel. They did 


send a secret communication to the old 
Lord, and when he had read he turned 
pale and came out with great haste and 
did welcome them with much reverence. 
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And we wot that some great knights were 
to tarry with us for a space; but none 
forebode that ’twas our King who did 
honor us with his presence. 

‘‘And there were commands given to 
the seneschals that none should be ad- 
mitted into the castle walls, nor should 
any go out thence, and there was much 
bustle and hurrying to and fro to prepare 
a meal fit for guests of such quality when, 
by the rood, Mistress Katharine orders 
her black palfrey. 

‘¢ «Nay, My Lady, knows’t thou not 
My Lord’s commands?’ I asked, anx- 
iously. But the Lady would none o’ 
them, and being ever a spoiled child (the 
Saints pardon my boldness!) forth she 
rode, her groom following her. 

‘¢ Albeit I was so hard pressed for time, 
I could not forbear a glance after her, for 
she set her steed right nobly, and in her 
hawking-gown of green taffeta was fair to 
look upon. Ah, little forbode she that 
she rode to her weird that hour ! 

‘¢Tt was made known to me afterward 
by that malapert, her groom, that the 
black palfrey bore her on until they had 
come to a river-bank thickly wooded 
with willows. Then she, bidding him 
await her, parted the willow veil and 
rode within. But he, adding eavesdrop- 
ping to his other knavish ways—though 
truly in this event ’twere well that he did 
so—did peer within between the twigs 
and see a well-shapen young fellow clad 
in green. 

«‘<« Ha, lady-bird,’ he cried, ‘I have 
waited long for thee ; why cam’st thou 
not sooner ?’ 

‘¢¢ And foolish I was to come at all,’ 
quoth My Lady; ‘thou unmannerly fel- 
low, to meet me with chidings! By ’r 
ladykin’, I’ll hasten back!’ And she 
gave the black filly a swift pull at the 
bridle as if to turn her head. But Sir 
Guy, for so she did address him, seized 
the bridle and would not that the horse 
should turn. 

«©¢Nay, nay, sweetheart,’ he cried ; 
‘tarry but aspace. If the hour seemed long 
’twas but that I was athirst for a sight 0’ 
thy sweet face,’ and he made as if he 
would have kissed her, but I was told 
My Lady gave the palfrey a little cut 

















with her riding-whip, and the discreet 
steed did rear and prance, thereby lift- 
ing her mistress far above the unman- 
nerly fellow. 

‘¢ Natheless My Lady’s manner soft- 
ened, and she drew not back when Sir 
Guy did clasp her hand, drawing at the 
same moment a finger-ring of great 
beauty from his pouch, which he slipped 
upon the slim brown finger, saying: 

‘¢¢ Wear thou this, sweetheart, in to- 
ken of that day when I shall bring thee 
braver jewels.’ 

‘‘ My Lady did neither reject nor ac- 
cept the gift, but twirling it around her 
finger did speak archly : 

‘¢¢ But why dost thou not ask me why 
I came not before ?’ 

‘¢ And when he had asked of her she 
made answer and did tell of the strange 
rider. And had the Lady Katharine but 
lifted her head at that moment, she 
would have seen no love-light in the eyes 
of Sir Guy, but many and fiercer emo- 
tions. Ah, what could the Saints have 
been busy about in Heaven that day that 
they made not the poor lamb to lift her 
eyes? Methinks the singing of Aves 
were but poor business compared with 
this—but Heaven forgive me! I am sore 
distraught when I mind me of these 
things. 

‘And then the lover did draw nigh 
and whisper in her ear so that the knav- 
ish eavesdropper could hear naught, but 
it did seem to him that he begged of her 
a boon which she was loath to grant at 
first ; but after a time she gave him her 
word as a gentlewoman. And My Lady 
having given her promise would away, 
nor could Sir Guy detain her. And so 
fast did she urge the black filly on her 
return that her groom could scarce keep 
her in sight. ; 

‘* After I had seen My Lady Katharine 
off on her ride, I did turn my steps to My 
Little Lady’s bower, and found her there 
as one lost in sad thoughts. 

‘©¢What ails thee, sweetheart?’ I 


cried, for she was more dear to me than 
mine own life. 

*** Naught, dear nurse,’ she answered ; 
but even as she spoke the tears rained 
down her cheeks. 
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<*<T do but weep,’ said she, ‘as a 
young maid for very silliness; have thou 
patience with me, good nurse !’ 

‘‘ And I gathered her in my arms and 
hushed her on my breast, for my own 
heart was sore disquieted. 

‘¢But when our rider came back she 
did laugh and jest and raise all our spirits 
with her light talk, albeit I did chide her 
for an excess of mirth; and then did she 
turn on me quickly and call me saucy 
names, which, though it may not be for 
me to say, slipped right easily from My 
Lady Katharine’s tongue. 

‘« At last the noise and bustle was over, 
and with the curfew quiet fell upon the 
castle, and it did seem that all slept, 
save only My Little Mistress, for a great 
burden lay on her heart of which she 
might speak to none. 

‘¢ At last she rose, and I who slept 
soundly by reason of great weariness, 
heard her not when she slipped down the 
little winding stair to the library, in 
search of some book by which she might 
dispel her sadness. 

‘¢ The Saints of their dear aid did give 
me speedy wakening, and I seeing the 
empty couch and open door did follow 
her. But as I hastened down the stair my 
garter did slip from me, and chiding my- 
self for a careless jade, I bent to pick it 
up, when I saw My Lady with cheeks 
white as wool gazing upon the little door 
by which we sit. It was open, and know- 
ing that it had not been unbarred for 
many a year, and that it opened a secret 
entrance to the castle, my heart stood 
still, for methought a traitor’s hand had 
unlatched it. 

‘¢ That instant there issued therefrom 
the Lady: Katharine; in her hand she 
held jewels that gleamed with a fierce 
white light and much glittering gold. 
Quickly stepped before her My Little 
Mistress, who had been almost hidden 
by the arras., 

‘¢¢ What dost thou here, Katharine ?’ 
she began, when her eyes falling upon 
the jewels, she cried out with a sudden 
anguish: ‘And whence got thou those, 
and whose hand hath unbarred the 
door ?’ 

‘*The Lady Katharine stood as one 
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whom terror had turned to stone, nor 
answered she a word. 

‘«Then My Lady, her eyes all afire 
and her breath coming in thick pants as 
if she would die o’ the pain, called out 
again ; 

‘¢¢ Art thou a traitoras well as a liar, 
sister Katharine? for well I know now 
thou didst not find the eardrops though 
thou didst swear it to me, which thou 
hadst last week ; for what art thou here, 
and who hast thou with thee?’ 

‘« For already strange noises were mak- 
ing themselves heard through the open 
door, and My Little Mistress made as 
though she would pass through it. 

‘« Then the Lady Katharine threw her- 
self down, and clasping her sister about 
her knees, pulled her back, crying : 

‘¢¢7T knew not what I did; go not 
there ; they will but slay thee! Come 
with me and I willsave thee. Nay, look 
not so at me, my sister! I knew it not, 
I knew it not!’ And bursting into tears 
she bowed sobbing, as a young cedar 
sways when the storm wind sweeps 
through it. 

‘But the Lady Mary pushed her 
gently from her, saying : 

‘¢«Go, save thyself! If thou did’st 
it unwittingly, mayhap Heaven will for- 
give thee; but if one of us did betray 
the King, the other must save him.’ 

‘‘And lifting higher the little silver 
lamp which she held in her hand, she 
pushed right bravely onward through the 
dark passage of which she knew naught, 
save that it perchance led to death. And 
as she held the lamp above her head the 
light shone upon her face and it was the 
face of one who fears not death, albeit it 
belonged to a young maid. Her little 
gown of white taffeta fell loosely about 
her, around her little soft white throat 
hung her rosary of pearls, and her hair en- 
veloped her as with a veil of pale gold, 
and so bearing her little silver lamp, My 
Lady. passed from my eyes forever. 

‘* My heart did bid me to follow her, 
but well I knew what she would have me 
to do; and that was to mind first my 
duty to the King. 

*‘ Turning, I sped up the staircase to 
sound the alarum. And then hasted 
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back and my flight was as the mother 
bird’s for swiftness when she sees the 
hawk hovering above her younglings. 
And when I was come back the room was 
empty and the door shut. Whether the 
Lady Katharine did by reason of her 
haste fling it to behind her, or whether 
(may the Saints pardon the thought), she 
did close it upon her hapless sister, there- 
by to conceal all, I know not, nor shall 
it ever be known until the great Last Day. 

‘“¢ Howe’er it be, I could not for all 
my pains open it; and at that none can 
know my anguish, for methought My 
Young Mistress had hoped to close the 
outer postern, and at the thought I clam- 
ored so loudly that the serving-men did 
come to my aid, and we unbarred it. 

‘¢ And we entered the dark passage and 
pushed on to the first gateway. It was 
open and we passed through, but ere we 
came to the second we heard the sound 
of trampling feet and mad cries, and 
came all of a sudden on a sight that froze 
my blood so that I did fall down ina 
swoon. 

‘‘ For there lay My Lady, one of her 
delicate arms broken in twain, and her 
whole body as it had been trampled by 
rude feet. The huge iron hasp shone 
crimson-red, and I knew that she, not 
being able to replace the bolt, had thrust 
her little arm through the hasp, and had 
thus held the villains at bay for a moment, 
and God in His mercy made clear to me, 
too, that at the severing of her arm she 
had swooned and known naught of the 
trampling feet. 

‘‘The knaves had heard the uproar 
with which we strove to undo the door, 
and had hastened to the postern and had 
thence escaped. 

«¢ And when word was brought to the 
old Lord of his daughter’s death, he did 
receive it calmly, and he gave orders 
that her body should be brought into the 
great hall. And when her ladies had 
clothed her in a gown of white semé, 
wrought with pearls, .which was to have 
been her marriage-robe, and bound her 
gold hair about with a circlet of fair gems, 
they did lay her upon a white bier and 
bring her into the hall where the King 
and My Lord were waiting. 

















‘¢And My Lord, summoning all his 
strength, did stride up to the bier, and 
turning to the King did say: 

«¢¢Thou knowest, my liege, that I 
could not give thee my life, nor my right 
hand, nor had I any sons who could go 
forth to fight for thee, but I have given 
thee her who was dearer than all.’ 

‘And as he said these words the old 
Lord would have tottered and fallen had 
not his men supported him. 

‘¢ Then stepped the King forward, and 
removing his plumed hat, for he was al- 
ready accoutered for his long ride, because 
there was no safety for him longer at the 
castle, he knelt beside the bier and kissed 
her brow, and hot tears fell from his eyes 
upon the white flower face of the young 
maid. And he durst not trust himself to 
speak, but bestowing upon the old Lord 
a mute farewell, he passed from the hall. 
And truly there was none there for whom 
my heart went out at that hour as unto the 
King. For when hath Heaven bestowed 
so heavy a burden upon: man as this, that 
he should bring only sorrow and death to 
them that love him ? 

‘¢ And when they had made search for 
the Lady Katharine they found her 
perched upon a high window overlook- 
ing the moat, and into it she had dropped 
her jewels one by one, laughing to her- 
self at their beauty as the sunlight smote 
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them for the last time, for her mind 
had gone from her, nor did it ever re- 
turn, though I tended her for many a 
year. 

‘*And when my mind was calmed so 
that I had time to think upon these 
things, I knew full well that the young 
Lord Guy, who was none other than a 
Roundhead in disguise, had cozened her 
with many lies, and that she did not 
dream that in admitting him into the 
castle—for she knew naught of his com- 
panions—she was betraying her King, 
but believed the words of the young 
Lord, that he had come to bear her to 
the court as his bride. 

‘‘And I thanked God that he had 
dropped the veil of madness over her 
mind and had taken from her all memory 
of that dreadful night. 

‘‘And a time after there came from 
the King, who abode at a foreign court, 
this legend writ in silver, which thou hast 
read upon the door, where he com- 
manded that it should be placed, adding 
that it was after this fashion that he did 
translate the motto of the family.’’ 


And after these words the old nurse 
fell silent, musing belike upon her Tittle 
Lady; nor was there for a long space 
any sound heard in the room save the 
sobs of the Lady Marian. 





A BABY-QUEEN. 
BY MAUD E. SARGENT. 


™ laughing eyes, big, bright, and brown, 
A curly golden head ; 

Two little shoes, a gay pink gown ; 
Soft cheeks so plump and red ; 

A wee sweet mouth, with a sunny smile, 
Two little chubby hands 

That grasp at the sunbeams that flicker down— 
As under the tree she stands. 


A baby-queen is she, in truth, 
Though she wears no jeweled crown, 

And her throne is a branch of the apple-tree 
Where the pink flow’rs flutter down— 

Her jewels, the blossoms that dance and nod 
As she trips by the garden beds 

And plucks the daisies and shakes the dew 


From the stately lilies’ heads ! 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


+ the success of literary work is to be 

measured by its pecuniary rewards, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, says the Pa// 
Mall Gazette, has stepped at the first 
bound into the ranks of the most successful 
of living authors. He proposes to write a 
book describing his forthcoming journey 
to Mashonaland. The book will origi- 
nally appear in the form of twenty letters 
to the Daily Graphic. For these twenty 
letters he has received the sum of two 
thousand pounds. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce a 
summer series of light reading, each vol- 
ume to be of a small, convenient size, 
daintily bound in half cloth, with spe- 
cially designed cover. The first volume 
of the series is Zourmalin’s Time 
Cheques, the new story by F. Anstey, 
author of Vice Versa. This will be fol- 
lowed by a novelette by the Marquis of 
Lorne, entitled rom Shadow to Sunlight. 
Miss Beatrice Whitby, author of Zhe 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick, and Miss 
Kate Sanborn, are among the other 
authors who will be represented in this 
series. 

Benjamin R. Davenport, of Buffalo, 
has compiled and edited a most interest- 
ing and valuable book which he calls 
The Best Fifty Books of the Greatest 
Authors, Condensed for Busy People. 
It deserves high praise, for it gives 
busy people an excellent introduction 
to literature. The editor has selected 
his best fifty books with the advice, as 
he says, of the most eminent literary 
men in England and America. These 
master-pieces, from Homer’s /iad to 
Lew Wallace’s Ben-Hur, he has con- 
densed into one volume of six hundred 
pages, working in all of the famous pas- 
sages and supplying a narrative in good, 
straightforward, unpretentious English. 
The story of each book is accompanied 
with a brief biographical sketch and a 
portrait of each author. 

Mr. Paul B. Du Chaillu, the famous 
African explorer, is an honored guest at 
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Wooton, the country-seat of Mr. George 
W. Childs. Mr. Du Chaillu is at present 
engaged in writing a novel descriptive of 
the adventurous times of the Vikings of 
old. The explorer’s last notable book, 
The Viking Age, shows in what complete 
touch he is with those stirring times, In 
the fall Mr. Du Chaillu will again appear 
as a lecturer, under the management of 
Major Pond, and will lecture in all the 
principal cities and towns of the Union. 
Mr. Du Chaillu is a gentleman of most 
agreeable manners and delightful address, 
and of course everybody will want to 
hear what he has to say about the ‘‘ Dark 
Continent.’’ He was in Africa long be- 
fore Stanley, and trod unbeaten paths 
and made many remarkable discoveries. 
He first discovered the gorilla, and led a 
life in Africa full of adventures and hair- 
breath escapes. 

‘‘Some years ago,’’ says Zhe Jnter- 
Ocean, of Chicago, ‘‘a young lady 
wrote a series of sketches for a pop- 
ular Western paper over the zom de plume 
‘Birch Arnold.’ The sketches were 
published on the theory that they were 
written by a gentleman, and for a num- 
ber of years even the editor who handled 
the copy did not know the identity of 
the author. The sketches or stories were 
written in a breezy, intense style and at- 
tracted much attention. The author was 
always spoken of as a man and was ad- 
dressed by letter asa man. When it was 
discovered that Birch Arnold of the breezy 
sketches was a young lady, the public of 
course felt more interest than ever in the 
work of the popular writer. As years went 
by the field of the earnest worker widened, 
and she has won a reputation as one of 
the novelists of theday. Hernewstory, 
A New Aristocracy, has for its theme the 
always interesting problem of labor.’’ 

An English exchange relates the fol- 
lowing little story: ‘* The author of Vice 
Versa, F. Anstey, published some years 
ago ashort story called Zhe Black Poodle, 
which was translated into French and 
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published with proper acknowledgment 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. A few 
weeks ago the author, in a Parisian book- 
shop, found a volume styled Le Caniche 
Noir, dedicated ‘by the author,’ to a 
lady of rank. It was The Black Poodle. 
The scene was changed to France; the 
poodle’s master was now an Italian, not 
a Frenchman. Mr. Anstey then wrote 
a letter, in French, tothe French author, 
signing not his own name, asking per- 
mission to render Le Caniche Noir into 
English. The author answered in Eng- 
lish that he did not think his book de- 
served the praises liberally heaped on it 
by Mr. Anstey. ‘About your demand 
of adaptation, I am sorry to tell you that 
I am my own translator, and that the 
Caniche Noir exists in English already.’ ’’ 

As Rudyard Kipling is again in this 
country, the following will be inter- 
esting from the pen of the Rev. W. 
J. Dawson, who, writing in Zhe Young 
Man, rejoices in the discovery that Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ grandparents on both sides 
were Wesleyan ministers.’’ ‘* Rudyard’s 
father’’ (continues Mr. Dawson) ‘‘ isaman 
of great ability, who held an important 
position as art-director in India, and, of 
course, this explains the son’s perfect 
knowledge of the technicalities of art. 
Years ago he was an artist in Pinder, 
Bourne & Co.’s, now Doulton’s works at 
Burslem. Near Burslem is a_ pretty 
village named Rudyard, of which the 
Kiplings were very fond, and it was from 
this circumstance that Rudyard Kipling 
received his first name. Mr. Kipling, 
senior, is at present decorating a ceiling 


for the Queen at Windsor, and has in 
preparation a book dealing with the pic- 
turesque life of India. Among his gifts 
is mimicry, and those who have heard 
him tell a Yorkshire story have been 
amazed at his perfect mastery of the 
dialect. Here, then, is a further explana- 
tion of that extraordinary mastery of 
dialect displayed in the stories of the 
son. 

‘From childhood’’ (continues Mr. 
Dawson), ‘‘ he has heard the dialect of 
the dales, and Learoyd owes something to 
the father as well as the son. It would 
be interesting to say more on this theme, 


-but perhaps scarcely expedient. One 


story, Ba, Ba, Black Sheep, impressed 
me as singularly powerful, and I asked my 
informant whether the picture it gave of 
the child sent home from India to the 
frigid home of ‘Aunt Rosy’ was not 
from the life. The reply was that it was 
a perfect bit of Rudyard Kipling’s own 
biography. This desolation of childhood 
was his. Another story dealing with the 
life of the Yorkshire dales, which ap- 
peared in Macmillan’s, amazed York- 
shiremen by the truth of its coloring, es- 
pecially as it was stated that its author 
had never resided in Yorkshire. We 
know that as a boy he spent some time in 
Yorkshire, and in his father’s reminis- 
cences he would have a perpetual fund of 
material for similar sketches. When the 
time comes for a fuller statement, the 
public will probably be surprised to find 
how strong is the personal and auto- 
biographical element in all Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s works.’’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Are FLOCK OF GIRLS. By 
Nora Perry. With illustrations by 
Reginald B. Birch and Charles Copeland. 
(Little, Brown & Co.)—An excellent 
book of stories for young girls, The 
principal story, ‘‘ May, Bartlett’s Step- 
mother,’’ is very well told, and contains 
an excellent moral. 
Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. How- 


ells. (Harper & Brother. )—One hesitates 


to criticize Mr. Howells’s Criticism and 
Fiction ; there is so much force in all that 
he says, but one wishes he had said it 
more concisely and clearly, and had given 
more attention to instructing readers how 
to criticize, than to blaming critics for 
their existence and methods. 

Chansons Populaires de la France. A 
selection from French popular ballads. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
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Thomas Frederick Crane, A. M. (G. P. 
Putnam. )—This is one of the very pret- 
tily bound Knickerbocker Nugget series, 
a collection of the folk-songs of the 
French people, not translations, but the 
original songs printed in French. | 

What to Eat and How to Serve It. By 
Christine Terhune Herrick. (Harper & 
Brother. )}—This book is one of the most 
successful efforts to combine receipts with 
useful information as to the care, arrange- 
ment, and adornment of a home that we 
have seen, while every housekeeper can- 
not fail to find the full list of ‘‘ what to 
eat’’ for each meal welcome and helpful. 

A Little Maid of Acadie. By Marian 
C. L. Reeves. (D. Appleton & Co.)— 
This story, of much the same Acadia that 
Evangeline knew, makes one long for the 
cool woods, beautiful river, and quaint 
village it describes. The little maid, 
herself, with her quaint mixture of French 
and English, is charming. ‘The other 
characters are mere sketches that one 
wants to know better. 

Colonel Carter, of Cartersville. By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. With illustrations 
by E. W. Kemble and the author. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—A very de- 
lightful bit of character sketching. The 
figures of the old Virginia colonel and 
of his negro valet are capitally hit off, 
and the book abounds with a gentle hu- 
mor, with here and there a delicate touch 
of pathos. The ‘‘Colonel’’ is bound to 
become a living figure in our literature. 

By Land and Sea. Edited by Captain 
Charles King. (L. R. Hamersly & Co.)— 
Captain King does an immense amount 
of literary work, but everything that he 
touches he adorns. He has a racy, cap- 
tivating style, and gives the best pictures 
of army life of any American author. 
In this excellent collection of short 
stories his name appears on the title- 
page simply as editor, but there is inter- 
nal evidence that he is the author of sev- 
eral of the stories. 

The Chouans. By Honoré de Balzac. 
A new translation from the French. Illus- 
trated. (Street & Smith.)—A new trans- 
lation of one of Balzac’s best romances. 
It treats of the famous wars between the 
Blues and the Whites—the Republicans 
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and Royalists—of La Vendie, or Brit- 
tany, in 1793. The story concerns itself 
with the lives of the Marquis de Matau- 
ran, leader of the Chouans, and of a 
Mademoiselle de Vermuil. The tale is 
full of romance and adventure. It has 
been translated and dramatized, and was 
put upon the American stage by Mojeska. 

Eric Brighteyes. By H. Rider Hag- 
gard. (Harpers.)—The grand literature 
to be found in the Norse Sagas has a very 
scanty following in our day. Haggard 
has turned one of these Sagas into an 
admirable story which will doubtless find 
more readers than does Norse literature. 
The story of Eric and his wonderful deeds 
is modernized, and told with Haggard’s 
well-known dash and vigor. It is a book 
that must delight old and young readers ; 
simple, heroic, and at times lightened 
with fine touches of humor, it brings an 
old life, into which few have cared to 
delve, within the range of our modern 
experience. 

A New England Nun, and other 
stories. By Mary E. Wilkins.—Miss 
Wilkins has had, perhaps, a rather nar- 
row experience of life, an experience 
confined within the limits of a New 
England village, but, though she paints 
upon a small canvas, she paints exceed- 
ingly well. The rustic life of New Eng- 
land is portrayed most skillfully, and a 
gentle vein of satire is revealed here and 
there, especially where the foolishness of 
village gossip is brought out. Though 
Miss Wilkins confines herself to pictur- 
ing a narrow range of life, she evidences 
a broad sympathy with human foibles, a 
sympathy that lights up much that would 
otherwise be rather depressing reading. 

Life and Letters of Robert Browning. 
By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.)—This is a very attractive and in- 
teresting book, written with the sympa- 
thy, delicacy, and discretion, and the lit- 
erary insight that might be expected from 
the author of the Hand-book. Perhaps 
some fault might be found because the 
book is not a sufficient revelation of the 
great poet. The delicacy of a friend 
causes this, for to repress a great deal, 
she has erred on the side most consonant 
with the feelings of her dead friend. The 














world expects to know something more of 
a man who had so many intimate friends 
and was so industrious a correspondent. 
However, within the limits imposed upon 
her by the necessities of the case, and her 
friendship for Browning, Mrs. Fox has 
produced a very attractive and interest- 
ing book. A book that all lovers of the 
poet will want to read. 

The Changed Life. An address by 
Henry Drummond, F. R. S. E., F. G. S. 
Author’s Edition. (James Pott & Co.)— 
Ever since that profound, logical, and 
convincing book, Vatural Law in the 
Spiritual World, appeared, the name of 
Henry Drummond has been a household 
one among people interested in the rela- 
tion of christianity to the world of na- 
ture. He is a strong writer and a pro- 
found thinker, and narrates old truths 
and brings them home in a new and 
original manner. ‘The present address 
is devoted to demonstrating the inade- 
quacy of human effort toward right liv- 
ing except by help from without. The 
author compares the human soul to a 
mirror which reflects all, good and bad, 
that passes over it, and holds that is the 
function of the will to keep the mirror 
faced in the direction of truth—that is, in 
the direction of the Saviour. 
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Captain Blake. By Captain Charles 
A. King. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Pub. )— 
The readers of Captain King’s novels, 
especially Marion’s Faith and The De- 
serter, will recognize an old friend in 
Captain Blake. No one who has read 
of the devotion and loyalty of ‘‘ Long- 
legged Blake’’ to Ray, in the former 
story, can fail to welcome a book of 
which he is the hero. Captain Blake 
is a story of fort life in the West, and we 
meet all our old friends of the —// with 
one or two new ones, among whom is 
‘* Helpful Tommy,”’’ who is always getting 
into scrapes. Blake, himself, is the hero 
of a very disagreeable adventure with 
the Indians, but most of the scenes. are 
in the fort. Captain King’s stories are 
perhaps the best and truest pictures of 
army life that we have, and give us some 
idea of how much our soldiers are forced 
to undergo in frontier warfare and how lit- 
tle credit they gain. The great bravery of 
men has time and again been displayed ; 
yet in Indian warfare there is neither 
glory nor honor. King’s descriptions of 
the West are wonderfully fine; and we 
grow to love his characters as friends, to 
take as much interest in, and be as proud 
of the gallant —// as though we belonged 
to ‘‘ our regiment.”’ 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


ONDANT.—Put into a saucepan one 
pound of sugar and half a pint of 
water ; after boiling ten minutes, begin 
to try it by dropping a little of the syrup 
from a spoon into a bowl of very cold 
water ; when it is possible to make a soft 
ball between the thumb and finger, it is 
at the right point to remove from the fire. 
When cool, if done just right, it will be 
covered with a thin film, smooth but not 
sugary. If sugary, a few spoonfuls of 
water must be added, and the syrup be 
placed upon the stove to boil again, 
and the same process of trying and test- 
ing repeated. If the cool syrup seems 
brittle, it is done too much; so in that 
case, water must be added and it be re- 
boiled. A very small amount of cream of 
tartar may be added to make it creamy. 


When the sugar has been boiled until 
it is just right, set it out to cool. As 
soon as it is possible to bear the finger in 
it, begin to beat with a spoon; in ten 
minutes it will be a soft, white paste, re- 
sembling lard, and can be taken in the 
fingers and worked like dough. If it is 
thoroughly beaten and worked, it will be 
very smooth and creamy, and can now 
be molded into any shape desired. Now, 
this ‘‘fondant’’ is the foundation used in 
most of the French candies that sell at 
such a high price. 

CuRRANT FLoat.—Stew red currants, 
strain a pint of juice, sweeten. Beat the 
whites of twelve eggs very stiff; mix in 
the currant juice and beat again ; pile in 
a glass bowl. 

WHITE Cake.—Beat six ounces of 
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butter and twelve of sugar together ; sift 
in half a pound of flour with two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder. Beat the 
whites of seven eggs; add them and 
half a pint of milk gradually. Flavor 
with almond extract. Pour in a cake- 
mold and bake. 

Buns.—Boil a pint of sweet milk, add 
half a cupful of butter and let stand to 
cool; stir in half a cupful of yeast and a 
quart of flour, beat and set in a warm 
place ; when light, stir the yelks of six 
eggs and half a teacupful of sugar; add 
with a teaspoonful of cinnamon to the 
sponge; work in flour until stiff. Roll 
out, cut with a round cutter, put in pans 
and set away in a warm place until very 
light. Bake in a quick oven. 

Honey Sponce Cake.—Mix four cups 
of good flour with two cups of honey 
that has been briskly stirred with the 
yelks of five eggs; add the juice of a 
lemon, the whites of the eggs beaten to 
a froth, and a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda dissolved in a teaspoonful of 
boiling water. 

MARSH-MALLOWS.—Dissolve one pint 
of white gum arabic in one pint of water ; 
strain and add one-half pound fine sugar ; 
place over the fire, stirring constantly un- 
til the syrup is dissolved and all is of the 
consistency of honey. Add gradually 
the whites of four eggs well beaten. Stir 
the mixture until it becomes somewhat 
thin and does not adhere to the finger. 
Flavor with lemon or vanilla and pour 
into a pan dusted with starch; when 
cool, divide in small squares. 

ScotcH BrotH.—This can be made 
either of neck of mutton or ‘runner ’”’ 
of beef—v. ¢., the top of the ‘leg of 
mutton piece.’’ Put three pounds of 
meat into a large pot with three quarts of 
water and a teacupful of pearl barley ; 
bring it all to the boil, then skim it care- 
fully, add salt to taste, and let it boil 
steadily for an hour. Meanwhile grate a 
carrot, cut a small turnip into dice, shred 
two leeks small, and mince as fine as pos- 
sible a cabbage or an equal amount of 
greens, or “‘kale,’’ whence the Scotch 
name of this broth, and leave them in 
cold water till wanted. For delicate di- 
gestions the minced vegetables should be 
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put in a bowl, covered with boiling 
water, and left to steep for ten minutes. 
The broth should be boiled another hour 
after the vegetables are added ; then the 
meat is lifted out, a little finely-minced 
parsley and seasoning added to taste, and 
the broth is served in a tureen, the meat 
being sent up on a separate dish, gar- 
nished with some of the broth vegetables, 
or with whole ones cooked in the broth, 
and a little of the broth as gravy. After 
the vegetables are added, Scotch cooks 
stir the broth constantly with a wooden 
spoon or a long round stick they call a 
‘*spurtle.’’ As this stays in the broth 
till it is served, the lid of the pan is al- 
ways tilted, not tightly closed, as in 
making other soup. 

Potato Soup.—Put half a dozen pota- 
toes on to boil ina quart of water. When 
nearly done, drain and cover with fresh 
water ; add a bunch of parsley, a stalk of 
celery, a slice of onion and three or four 
pepper corns ; boil until the potatoes are 
done. Puta quart of milk on to boil; 
strain the potatoes through a sieve. Rub 
a tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
together and stir into the boiling milk ; 
stir until it thickens ; pour over the pota- 
toes and mix smooth. Take up and 
season to taste. Serve immediately. 

MAYONNAISE OF STRING BEANS.—Trim 
one pint of very young, tender beans and 
boil tender. Drain and throw in cold 
water ; dry, cut in pieces, arrange in a 
dish and pour over mayonnaise dressing. 
Let stand one hour and serve. 

WiLp Fow.L.—Few cooks know how 
to prepare wild fowl so as to remove the 
fishy flavor peculiar to these birds. The 
following is an excellent recipe. Pare a 
fresh lemon very carefully without break- 
ing the white inner skin ; put it inside a 
wild duck; change the lemon every 
twelve hours, and after a day or two all 
the strong taste often so unpleasant in 
wild fowl will be removed. 

Cop.—Cod should be a firm fish if in 
good condition. To cook it properly, 
add salt and a tablespoonful of vinegar 
to a kettleful of water, and, when it is all 
boiling, put in the drainer with the fish 
on it. Bring it all to the boil again ; 
then let it simmer for a quarter of an 
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hour, more or less, according to the size 
of the piece of fish ; and directly the fish 
is cooked, lift it out of the water, put the 
drainer across the kettle so as to drain 
the fish well, then serve. See that there 
is boiling water enough to cover the fish 
entirely when you put it on, and do not 
let it stop in the water an instant after it 
is cooked. Boiled cod can be served 
with either plain melted butter, anchovy 
or oyster sauce, egg or tomato sauce. 

SARDINES IN BATTER.—Drain the sar- 
dines thoroughly from the oil, sprinkle 
well with cayenne pepper on the inside, 
opening them most carefully with a knife 
and then closing them again; then dip 
in batter, and fry for five minutes in boil- 
ing fat. They should be a delicate brown 
when drained from the pan. 

Ir1isH Fapce.—lInto three-quarters of 
a pound of brown flour and a teacupful of 
white, well mixed, rub three ounces each 
of lard and dripping ; add a teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda, a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, and a little salt; stir a 
dessertspoonful of vinegar into two well- 
beaten eggs, and mix into a stiff paste ; 
roll quickly and lightly about three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick, cut into triangular 
pieces, and bake at once in a brisk oven 
for twenty minutes. This is delicious 
split and buttered while hot ; it is equally 
good cold, with butter or marmalade. 

FRICANDEAU OF VEAL WITH SPINACH.— 
Trim neatly a piece of fillet or cushion 
of veal, lard it thickly with bacon on 


one side. Place in a large stewpan a 
layer of slices of bacon, then some car- 
rots and onions cut in slices, with a bunch 
of sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and spices to 
taste ; lay the piece of veal in the middle, 
and moisten with about a pint of stock. 
Let the meat stew gently for three or four 
hours, basting the top occasionally ; then 
strain off the gravy, put it into a small 
saucepan, skim off superfluous fat, add to 
it a little butter mixed smooth with a 
small quantity of flour, and let the gravy 
reduce nearly to a glaze; pour it under 
the meat, the top of which should be 
previously browned with a salamander if 
necessary, and serve with a border of 
spinach. 

VEGETABLE FRITTERS. — Almost any 
kind of cooked vegetable left over from 
dinner may be employed in the prepara- 
tion of vegetable fritters, but celery, cu- 
cumber, carrots, and potatoes are espe- 
cially good. Chop the vegetable into 
very tiny dice, season, and mix with the 
requisite quantity of rich frying-batter— 
a large breakfast-cupful of batter and a 
large teacupful of chopped vegetable will 
make a good-sized dish of fritters. When 
thoroughly mixed, drop the preparation 
—a tablespoonful at a time—into boiling 
fat, when it will swell out rapidly to 
twice its original size. When nicely col- 
ored, remove the fritters, drain on blot- 
ting-paper, pile up high on a folded nap- 
kin, sprinkle finely-chopped hot parsley 
over them and serve. 
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OUND tables are becoming more and 
more established in fashionable favor 

as the proper shape for the dinner board. 
For some time the small round ones have 
been used at supper parties, and now the 
English social season is emphasizing the 
use of the dinner size. It is an old fash- 
ion revived, and artistic dinner givers 
will welcome it. A table can be so 
prettily laid when all the covers radiate 
from a common centre. The circular 
boards are decidedly more sociable, too. 
Just as changinga company from one 


room to another disturbs and chills social 
warmth, so turning a corner of the table 
splits the unanimity of the circle, divides 
the diners into groups, and the amalga- 
tion of talk is prevented. 

The change, too, will be a welcome 
one to frequent dinner givers, who of late 
find their ingenuity taxed to devise novel 
floral arrangements. A round table at 
once demands quite a different ‘‘laying’’ 
from an extension board. 


The body of this curtain is of blue 
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denim, the 


lighter side being used. 
The band worked in outline on Bolton 
sheeting or unbleached muslin, with in- 
digo blue Barbour thread, which has very 
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border. Upon this a friend writes her 
name in pencil, which is then embroid- 
ered in wash silk of any color desired. 
This makes a very pretty cover, and pre- 
serves the names of our ‘dear five 
hundred ’’ friends, as well as the au- 

















tograph album now out of fashion. 
One of these covers which I have just 
completed is embroidered in eight 
shades of terra-cotta, from very light 
to very dark. The names are written 
in every direction, and have an odd 
but pleasing effect. 

Shades of green look well on a 
cover of this kind, or browns shaded 
into yellows. B. L. R. 


A pretty waste-paper basket or re- 
ceptacle can be made by making a 
paper box of any required dimensions. 
Fifteen inches high and twelve across 
is a good size. Let the shape be 
rather tapering, as in the adjoining 
sketch. It is better to have the boxes 
made at a paper-box manufactory; 
the cost is trifling, and unless the 
work is neatly done it is not sightly. 
They may be covered with white, 
watered, or plain paper, buff or pale 
blue, but perhaps the white is best, as 
all flowers will look well upon it, 
though buff wrapping paper is very 
good in tone. Now on each side 
paint a different arrangement of flow- 
ers, such as garden clematis, snow- 








Design for a Portiére, by C. A. Morton. 


much the effect of rope silk. The ribbon 
in the band should be rather a heavy one 
with a corded edge to prevent the stitches 
showing where it is sewed on. It should 
be sewed on, just gathering where needed 
to follow the design. ‘The flowers may 
then be worked in in outline, cutting the 
ribbon where it lies under the flowers. 

The same design might be followed 
out in any color if the body of the cur- 
tain is made of Bolton sheeting, un- 
bleached. it 

An AUTOGRAPH ‘TABLE-CovER.—An 
odd fancy in a cover for an ‘‘ afternoon- 
tea’’ table, consists in a square of fine 
linen with either a fringed or hemstitched 


balls, chrysanthemums, nasturtiums, 
or any other rather large or striking 
flower. Fasten a bow of ribbon, the 
same general color of the flowers, on op- 

















Design for Waste-Paper Basket, by C. A. Morton. 


posite corners of the box, and you have 














a very dainty waste-paper receptacle. 
These baskets or boxes may be covered 
with figured vertical silk or cretonne. In 
the latter the pattern should be so large 
as to admit of one side being covered by 
the cretonne without cutting the figure at 
all. Wall paper may also be used in this 
way if one cannot paint. 

The ‘‘Akaye’’ table is composed of 
bamboo and China matting, and the de- 


The “Akaye” 
Matting Table, 






Strong bamboo Frame, Movable Shelf each end. 


sign is very artistic. ‘There is a movable 
shelf on each end of the table, toge,her 
with a large shelf right underneath the 
top of the table. The bamboo 
may be either brown or white, and 
the matting red or gold. 

A Pretty ScREEN.—Has any 
one an old Japanese screen, worn 
and torn from use? It may still 
prolong its usefulness and beauty 
by the following treatment. Procure 
sufficient unbleached muslin to cover 
the panels smoothly. On_ these 
paint in oils any design desired. 
From a cabinet furnisher’s shop pro- 
cure fancy-headed nails or tacks; 
with these, fasten the panels on the 
screen, top and bottom. For the 
side, use small escutcheon pins. For the 
reverse side of the screen get silk muslin 
or silkaline, very pretty patterns of 
which may be obtained for fifteen cents 
VOL. LXI.—42. 
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a yard. Tack these on in plaits or 
gathered, covering the paper all over, 
and fastening with escutcheon pins. 
How to Take CARE OF A PIANO.— 
With proper care and attention a good 
piano should last a family alifetime. If 
this is not given it, the piano will in time 
become harsh and ‘‘ tin-panny,’’ and af- 
ford little satisfaction or delight to its 
owner. Ordinary practice, whether by a 
child or a grown-up person, will not in- 
jure a piano in any way. It is not ne- 
cessary to be a professional piano player, 
and to know exactly with what force to 
strike the keys, in order to keep the in- 
strument in good condition. Of course, 
it will not be improved by thumping the 
case, or by striking the keys with any 
hard substance. Neither does this re- 
mark apply to schools and _ institutions 
where playing is taught, and the instru- 
ment is used continuously for ten or 
twelve hours every day. In the latter 
case the felt portion will wear out sooner 
than if it was used in a private family. 
The matter of tuning should not be 
neglected, and should never be intrusted 
to any other than an experienced person. 
Incapable tuners often work irreparable 
injury to the most perfect and costly in- 
struments. During the first year a new 
piano should be tuned every three or four 
months at least. After that it will only 














A Pretty Screen. 


be necessary to have it tuned at longer 
intervals. 

Dampness is the most dangerous 
enemy the piano has to contend against, 
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and for this reason the climate must be 
considered. If the instrument is placed 
ina damp room, or left open in a draft 
of air, the result will be that the strings, 
tuning-pins, and the various metal parts 
will become coated with rust, and the 
cloth used in the construction of the 
keys and action become swollen. It is 
positively painful to play on such a 
piano. 

To polish a piano, saturate a piece of 
chamois skin in sweet oil, and apply 
faithfully to every part. Then, with a 
dry skin, rub well, renewing the pieces 
as they become greased with the oil. It 
will require one hour, or even longer, of 
constant rubbing to give it the gloss de- 
sired. For walnut furniture take three 
parts of linseed oil to one part of spirits 
of turpentine. Put on with a woolen 
cloth, and, when dry, rub with a similar 


cloth. The polish not only covers the 
disfigured surface, but restores the wood 
to its original color, and leaves a lustre 
upon the surface. 

A DaInty PINCUSHION.—A very dainty, 
washable pincushion is made by first cov- 
ering the cushion with fine white muslin, 
the sides neatly French-seamed. Upon 
that fasten, corner-wise, a mat or doily, 
having some pretty pattern embroidered 
upon it in white Roman silk. Decorate 
the corners of the cushion with bows of 
narrow white satin ribbon. This will 
make a very pretty and inexpensive 
present. B. L. &. 

Some novel boudoir lamps have for 
standards square cut glass cologne bottles 
into the top of which the oil vase of 
silver is set. 


Illustrations from Decorator and Furnisher. 


FASHION NOTES. 


BATISTES, MUSLINS, ETC. 


HE revival of sheer wiry linen batistes 

in écru and tan shades has already 

been noted. Paris dressmakers use this 
transparent fabric over lavender or mauve 
silk, trimming it with a new insertion 
made of six rows of baby-ribbon of the 
same écru tint woven on cross-bands of 
thin silk which hold the rows apart that 
the silk may show in the spaces between. 
The round bodice of batiste gathered on 
the shoulders is drawn down to shirring 
at the waist line, and finished below with 
ten tabs of batiste lined with lavender 
silk. Loops of baby-ribbon edge the V 
front of the bodice, and are set in many 
rows at the top, making aruche. A band 
of the ribbon insertion laid upon mauve 
silk passes just back of each armhole, 
and comes down the front to meet ina 
point at the shirring. The very large 
sleeves droop from the top, and are close 
on the forearm, where they are banded 
with the ribbon trimming. The straight 
skirt has five rows of insertion down the 
front and sides, and is mounted on a 
foundation of mauve silk with pinked 
flounces at the foot. 





White dotted lawns have designs of 
fruits and leaves, one especially gay hav- 


ing clusters of red cherries with their | 


dark green leaves. Other lawns, with 
China blue inch stripes alternating with 
pink stripes, are trimmed with white point 
d’esprit lace used as bretelles on the 
bodice and as insertions in ruffles that 
form a coat frill and flounces on the skirt. 

Watteau designs of baskets of flowers 
rival the familiar bow-knot patterns on 
new India silks, gauzes, and nets—piece 
nets and laces for flounces as well. Bas- 
kets of roses and forget-me-nots are over- 
turned on cream-white silks, the flowers 
strewing the light ground; violets and 
carnations are heaped in yellowish baskets 
on black India silks. Jetted baskets em- 
broidered in fine cut beads are on thin- 
meshed black nets, while heavier nets 
have the basket design woven in them. 

One dull stuff and one glossy stuff 
unite better than two glossy, or two dull 
ones. 

Stiff materials are less manageable and 
graceful than soft ones. 

Colors near the face should be soft and 
indescribable. 
A woman to be well-dressed and to 
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look her best must concentrate her efforts 
on tints few and good. 

Antique lace will last forever, re-mend 
and re-clean it as much as you please. 
Being yellow instead of snow white it 
scarcely ever shows dirt. Modern lace, 
however good or costly, soon wears out. 

The worst extravagance is to invest in 
‘¢shoddy’’ materials got up by unprinci- 
pled traders to deceive the eye. 

One or two really fine jewels are in far 
better taste than a quantity of mediocre 
ones. 

Experience shows that all dull, rich 
silks wear greasy, that a good satin out- 
lasts three silks and three cheap satins, 
and that black velvet lasts longer than 
colored. 

A set of good fur is never any loss, as 
it can be cut, rejoined, dispersed, united, 
worn on an evening dress or a mantle, at 
will, without harm. 

A dress or jacket properly made and 
properly fitted by a good dressmaker, 
though this costs more than one made by 
a novice, will look and hang well to the 
end, while the other will not. 

‘Where do you get such odd, stylish 
notions ?’’ was asked of a woman the 
other day, who contrives to make a small 
income produce excellent results for her- 
self and family in the matter of clothes. 
“‘T’ll tell you,’’ she answered ; ‘‘I study 
the windows of first-class cleaners and dy- 
ers. In them are hung from time to time, 
to display the renovator’s skill, most beau- 
tiful imported garments. I look closely 
and profit, and have in this way many 
times evolved effects which have been 
commented on as you have just done. It 
is the valuable gowns and jackets that are 
worth the expense of cleaning, and one 
thus gets a glimpse of dresses that are 
worth copying.”’ 

Veils, according to the latest Parisian 
verdict, must float and not be confined 
by asingle pin. They must not touch 
the face but hang away. 

In fashionable Parisian hairdressing of 
the moment the distinctive feature is the 
solitaire curl, which leaves the wavy front 
hair and is brought low down on the fore- 
head or is worn at the left temple. The 
rest of the bang is drawn loosely back to 





meet the small coil into which the long 
hair is twisted. 

Perfumed gloves are a novelty on sale 
at some of the shops. They are usually 
the Suede mousquetaire, and they are so 
treated with orris root that their fragrance 
is practically imperishable, certainly out- 
lasting the life, even in careful hands, of 
these frequently-renewed necessities. 

It is indispensable in buying dresses to 
remember what your wardrobe contains, 
as two dresses can often be combined into 
one nowadays if the colors are happily 
chosen, which is a great economy. 

Ladies who study economy will never 
adopt the oufré in anything, for outré 
fashions never last long. 

Women of taste are content with a few 
things—and those good—in lieu of a 
quantity of cheap finery. 

Never buy a bonnet that will not go 
with all your dresses and jackets likely to 
be required while the bonnet lasts—un- 
less you can afford to wear one to match 
each suit. 

Extravagance in dress means not only 
spending too much money on it, but also 
the patronizing of foolish fashions de- 
vised simply to waste material. 

A dark thin stuff is infinitely cheaper 
than the cheapest pale material, though 
its original cost be double. 

A purposeless chaos of millinery is not 
beautiful from an artistic point of view, 
and probably mischievous from a sanitary 
one. 

True skill in making up materials con- 
sists not only in fitting the dress, but in 
giving to every morsel of stuff its due 
value. 


HINTS TO AMATEUR DRESSMAKERS, 


A pretty fashion, when darts are taken 
in the waists of thin fabrics—lace, gren- 
adine, crépe, or India silk—is to stud 
them thickly with jet nail-heads. <A 
single dart is taken on each side of the 
front, and this is the second dart, the full- 
ness between being held in gathers or laid 
in flat overlapping plaits. A new way to 
dispose of the fullness in front and back 
of bodices above the waist-line revives the 
old-fashioned French gathers made by 
alternating short and long stitches, thrust- 
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ing forward the edges of the plaits, and 
laying these very close together. This is 
most effective on wool stuffs and thick 
silks. 

French modistes are making dress-skirts 
closely gored in front and on the sides, 
with a bias back arranged in a new way 
that gives stylish scantness at the top and 
great breadth at the foot. To get this 
effect, the back is composed of three 
straight breadths of silk sewed together, 
and hung to the belt from one corner, 
instead of from theirtop. This makes a 
straight side next each gored side-breadth, 
and leaves the middle of the back per- 
fectly bias. The point at the foot is cut 
off, and the end of the skirt is gracefully 
rounded. It is well, in making the back, 
to cut off the upper corner about eight 
inches across, and gather this slightly, in- 
stead of literally hanging the back from 
a point. In double-width goods, such as 
ladies’ cloth, a single breadth forms the 
back, and the slanting seams seen in silk 
skirts are thus avoided. 

Economists who wish to remodel skirts 
of Chantilly lace with scalloped edges 
should cut off the worn scallops at the 
foot, and add a gathered flounce of lace. 
A similar flounce gathered to the edge of 
the bodice will further freshen the gown. 
A skirt of piece lace can be given the ap- 
pearance of having a flounce at the foot 
of the front and sides by slashing it up- 
ward from the lower edge in five places, 
and inserting plaited net in each slit. 
The slash in the middle of the front 
should be only six inches deep, and those 
toward the sides lengthen gradually to 
twelve inches. A _ half-yard of net is 
plaited in the deepest slashes, while that 
in the middle is only ten inches wide. 
The plaits are laid close together at the 
top, and fan outward to the foot. A bow- 
knot of jet heads each plait, and narrow 
jet gimp, of which the bows are formed, 
crosses the skirt as if heading a flounce. 

Another good plan for the economist 
is to remodel her black skirts of surah or 
faille or of lace to wear with a single 
pretty coat bodice of black foulard strewn 
with blue or pink blossoms, or figured 
with some bright color. The skirt with 


bias back, slightly long, and bordered 
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with two or three narrow ruffles, is the 
best model. The foulard coat may be 
slashed all around below the waist, the 
tabs faced with silk the color of the 
flowers, and the only trimming a double 
ruffle of chiffon placed around the neck 
down the fronts, and around the wrists. 
Two sets of chiffon ruffles for one dress 
are useful, one set of black chiffon to use 
when wearing the coat with a very plain 
skirt, the other set of yellow, rose, or 
blue, the color: of the blossoms in the 
foulard, to wear with better skirts of gren- 
adine or net. 

Silk gloves matching gowns, hose, and 
shoes in color are the latest caprice for 
evening as well as day wear, and are im- 
ported in all the delicate tints. Black 
silk gloves are stitched with a color for 
day wear. 

Fashion’s latest proclamation says that 
the insidious little frill creeping around 
the hem of our skirts in the spring will 
presently be an invading army of flounces 
covering the entire territory from hem to 
waistband. 

That sleeves are drooping now at the 
shoulders, and have a band of trimming 
the entire length of the seam. 

That dandelions and thistles are the 
flowers for bonnets. 

That a border veil worn above the chin 
would kill the beauty of a goddess. 

That the Cleopatra blouse, loose 
fronted, slightly draped across with a high 
flaring collar, lined with plaited frills, is 
most becoming for thin, middle-aged wo- 
men. 

That the reign of the open jacket has 
popularized all manner of lace collar- 
ettes, fichus, and what the French un- 
translatably call znterteurs de corsage, 
made of lace, silk, muslin, and crépe 
duschine. 

That weeping willow green and rust 
green are the newest color combination. 

That ‘‘ the swallow’s tail’’ is the new 
shape in trains, cut on the bias and form- 
ing a point in the middle of the back. 
What a pity that fair woman is denied the 
swallow’s privilege of bathing its soiled 
plumage in the fountains at will. 

That fashionable women spend more 
money on the bath than some men pay 




















for house rent, and that it is the en re- 
gale thing to use only one scent until it 
becomes associated with your personality. 

That marquise rings have medallions 
so long that they would be vulgar if they 
were not stylish. 

That the chemisette is the prettiest 
summer dress feature, whether gathered, 
draped, or plain. 

And that the Grecian scarf of coarse 
tulle, bordered with delicate fringe, and 
appliqued on the ends with a Louis XV 
bunch of posies, tied with ribbons, will 
replace the feather boa for summer wear. 





A STYLISH JACKET. 


A pretty and convenient garment for 
traveling or driving in summer, made in 
the original in light fawn cloth embroid- 
ered in the same color, relieved with a 
thread of gold. Metal passementerie, or 


silk and beads form an effective trimming 
on the numerous kinds of tweed and cloth 
used for mantles, and a lining of a con- 
trasting shade of silk or satin is also 
popular. 
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UNTIMELY INTERRUPTION.—Loud talk- 
ing in public places is vulgar, especially 
on the part of women, and more espe- 
cially when the matters talked about are 
of a private and personal nature. 

The Kansas City S/ar reports that a 
very pretty young lady was lately con- 
versing with a young gentleman in a 
street-car, and pitched her voice so high 
that none of the passengers could help 
hearing every word. 

‘‘This is my birthday,’’ she said. 
Every one was interested, the speaker’s 
escort in particular. 

‘* Is that so ?’’ said he. 

“«* Guess how old.”’ 

eT con't,” 

‘¢ Shall I have to tell you? Well, it’s 
my—’’ 

‘¢ Twenty-fourth !’’ bawled the con- 
ductor, as he opened the door. The 
passengers all knew that it could not be 
true, but the young lady was annoyed, 
and perhaps angry. At all events, her 
fellow-travelers heard nothing more from 
her. 


The home of Mrs. Annie Lee Wister, 
the translator, is in Philadelphia, where 
she was born over sixty years ago. 
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‘¢ Our First NuMBER.’’ 


«¢ "THE HOME MAGAZINE, of which 

you have here the first num- 
ber, will present certain features and 
attractions not fully possessed by any 
of our excellent monthly publications. 
Its name implies its character. For 
all tastes the editor will not attempt 
to cater; but for the thousands and 
tens of thousands who love what is 
good and true and beautiful; who have 
an interest in all that is genial in human- 
ity; who, like the wise bee, are ever 
seeking to gather the honey of life as 
they walk steadily and hopefully onward ; 
the HomE MaGazZIneE will come, we trust, 
as a valued friend and pleasant visitor, 
and leave the minds of all who read it 
refreshed and strengthened. 

‘‘We offer our readers no meagre feast. 
In our eighty large and closely printed 
pages will be found an amount and vari- 
ety of reading, in kind and quality not, 
we believe, to be obtained anywhere else 
for the same money. 

‘*And now, with this brief greeting, 
we leave our MAGAZINE with you, trust- 
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ing that you will find it fully equal to 
your expectations.’’ 

The above, written by T. S. Arthur 
and printed in the first number of the 
Home MaGaAZINE, so well expresses our 
feelings and intentions to-day that it 
seems useless to add to it. But as the 
world improves constantly we want to 
improve with it, and if it be possible to 
give you a more attractive magazine, 
one more in touch with the present day, 
we shall endeavor to keep abreast of the 
times. 

We have made some changes, and we, 
in all modesty, call them improvements. 

You see some of them in this July 
number. New type, better paper, more 
illustrations, new writers, and new ad- 
vertisers. 

All this means that we intend to try 
and make this what its name implies, 


THE HOME MAGAZINE 
OF AMERICA. 


To entertain, instruct, and elevate the 
American home is our ambition, and surely 
it is a worthy one. 

We want your help and assistance, not 
only to increase our circulation, but to 
improve our magazine. 

We want you to do two things: first, 
we want your candid opinion and advice 
as to the present and future improve- 
ments. 

This is your magazine as much as ours, 
and you are the people we wish to please, 
that’s why we want to know what you 
like best. 

We can’t do all you ask perhaps, but 
we will do what most of you vote for. 

Secondly, we want every old subscriber 
to send us at least one new one before the 
end of the year, so that we can at least 
double our field of usefulness. We want 
you to show us how to improve, and each 
month we will give a year’s subscription 
(to any address) to the subscriber who 
finds the largest number of typographical 
errors in that month’s issue. 

















THE EDITOR’S 


To Our SUBSCRIBERS. 


June 1st we increased our forces in all 
departments and intend to get the Maca- 
ZINE out by the 2oth of each month, but 
if it don’t come for a day or two don’t 
get worried. 

If you don’t get it by the first of the 
month then drop us a postal and give us 
your address in full, stating the fact that 
you have not received it. 

The July number has been unavoidably 
delayed, owing to the many changes and 
improvements we have made, and the 
August number may also be a little late ; 
but after that we trust you will have no 
cause to complain on this score. 

We have had so many complaints that 
we propose to find out where the fault 
lies, and from this time on shall keep a 
record of all lost copies and carefully 
trace the cause. 





In a speech to the graduating class 
at West Point the other day, Congress- 
man Burrows, of the Board of Visitors, 
said: ‘‘Soldiers should not be heedless 
to the sentiment of their songs and to 
the music of their bands. At any public 
assemblage in England when a band plays 
‘God Save the Queen’ every true Eng- 
lishman rises to his feet and uncovers. I 
wish it were the custom in this country.’’ 

As soon as Mr. Burrows ceased speak- 
ing the band began to play the Star 
Spangled Banner, and Colonel Wilson 
and the battalion of cadets jumped to 
their feet with one impulse, followed by 
every person in the audience, and all 
stood with bowed heads till the last note 
had ceased. 

This was right. It is wise to keep alive 
the spirit of patriotism, and to fan it in 
the hearts of our young people. Not 
alone soldiers, indeed, but people at 
large should not be ‘‘heedless to the 
sentiment of their songs.’’ Sentiment 
is a great addition to principle, and 
an immense promoter of loyalty. ‘* Let 
me but make the songs of a country, and 
I care not who makes its laws,’’ said a 
wise man long ago. Perhaps songs do 
not tend to move the souls of men as 
formerly, but he, indeed, must have a 
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very dead soul who can listen to the na- 
tional anthem unmoved. It is but natu- 
ral and right that some outward tribute 
of respect should be shown when the 
‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ is played or 
sung in public. 

It is sad to note that often when the 
national anthem is played people fail even 
to recognize it. Last year in nearly all the 
leading theatres in the country the or- 
chestras played the ‘‘ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ after the performances, and often 
not one-half the audience knew what was 
being played. ‘This is all wrong, and 
shows an ignorance that should not be 
tolerated. Even people who do not know 
one tune from another should be made 
aware by the action of those who do that 
the national anthem is being played. 
Some outward tribute of respect should 
be shown, then all would learn to recog- 
nize the air. 

We cannot allow so important an ele- 
ment in national growth as patriotism to 
die out among us, we must fan the flame 
by our actions. Whenever the Star 
Spangled Banner is waved aloft, let us 
greet it in a manner to show our love for 
it and our loyalty, and when the national 
anthem is heard let us rise and stand with 
uncovered heads and so do reverence to 
our country and our traditions. 





What a delightful time of the year it is 
to start on an Arctic expedition, and as 
we mop our perspiring brows we cannot 
help envying the lucky Lieutenant Peary 
and his party, who started in the steam 
brigantine ‘‘ Kite’’ for Greenland’s icy 
mountains a few weeks ago. The party 
consists of Lieutenant Peary and his 
wife and five scientific aides, two ge- 
ologists, a zodlogist and ornithologist, a 
botanist and an entomologist, two sur- 
geons, and a journalist. Lieutenant 
Peary said to a press representative before 
starting: ‘‘ The chief object of our expe- 
dition will be to discover whether Green- 
land is an island or a part of this conti- 
nent. If the latter proves to be the case 
the question of reaching the North Pole 
will be settled, for then it will only be 
necessary to penetrate further and further 
into the frozen country along the west 
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coast. Coal will be taken in as often as 
possible, as the steamer consumes six tons 
daily. Weexpect to take six weeks to 
reach Whale Sound, where we will build 
a house, and then my wife and myself 
and the scientists will start out. We shall 
first establish provision stations to the 
north of this point, and this will consume 
the rest of this year. The actual busi- 
ness of the expedition will begin in the 
summer of 1892. Journeys from station 
to station will be made, and snow shoes, 
skates, and provisions taken to the depots 
by means of men and dogs. I believe 
we shall reach within three hundred and 
fifty miles of the Pole by traveling one 
thousand two hundred miles to and from 
the main station. This journey will take 
three months if we travel eighteen miles 
each day. The party will be divided 
into North and West Greenland parties.’’ 

We wish you ‘‘ Bon voyage’’ and a 
safe and happy return, and sincerely hope 
the results may justify the risk, time, and 
expense. 
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